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LUMMUS Speeder HYDRAULIC PUMP 


age 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin #642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas ~~ Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
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A Continental Combination 


Unexcelled for Ginning 
and Cleaning 


i sectional view shows flow of cotton through CONTI- 
NENTAL 4-X Extractor Feeder, “511” Brush Gin and Lint 
Cleaner combination. 


An exclusive Continental feature of this Cleaner is the 
method of feeding so that the trash laden air coming from 
the Gin Stand with the cotton is separated from the cotton in 
the Condenser and passed out of the system through a separate 
duct and is not directed onto the saw cyliader. Thus there is 
no siphoning of trash-laden air back into the stream of cleaned 
lint. This results in an unexcelled lint cleaning job. 


Bulletins describing in detail each of these Continental units 
are available on request. 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA « DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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se truck does the work of two 





























esa when you use 


sd Boardman's light-weight 


Porta-Loader 


with the exclusive, patented 
non-slip conveyor belt! 


You save hours in loading time and labor when 
you use a Boardman PORTA-LOADER (portable 
loader). It's made of strong aluminum alloy, 
with exclusive patented no-slip conveyor belt! 


One man can easily get this light weight unit 
into position for loading. And, under ordinary 
conditions, a load of approximately ten tons 


can be completed in two hours and often less 
with one man handling the entire operation. 
The driver can easily place engine or motor in 
truck cab, push loader up on top of full trailer, 
lash down tarpaulin and be ‘‘gone’’ hours be- 
fore the driver who loads his seed by hand. 


Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 
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PHONE 6-5435 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
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Why it pays to standardize on 
the Link-Belt BULK-FLO.... 


The BULK-FLO feeds... conveys... elevates, providing 
more profitable handling of hundreds of materials 


Difficult-to-handle bulk materials are 
moved safely and economically with the 
Bulk-Flo. The Bulk-Flo, most versatile 
type of conveying medium on the market, 
serves as a feeder, conveyor and elevator 
under one drive. The same unit can 
combine horizontal, vertical and inclined 
paths, often replacing several units, in less 
space and at lower cost. Multiple feed and 
discharge points are practicable. It is com- 
pletely enclosed—dust tight. be 





a oe ee fj | Full or partially loaded, Link-Belt Bulk- 
perating independent of internal pres- Flo with solid flights provides positive, 


sure, the Bulk-Flo, with solid flights, need gentle material handling. 

not be operated at full capacity to pravide~ ~ 

positive movement of materials. Regard- ie 
less of the amount of feed, it is self-clear- 


ing. | Oil Mill Products 


Bulk-Flo provides gentler handling. Be- handling 


cause of its solid flights, there are no 


annoying updrafts of air. Avalanching is is easier and safer 


eliminated. Variable speed drives are not with 
necessary, because the capacity can be BULK-FLO 
varied by regulating the feed. 


: ae @ Minimum degradation. 
You can be sure, when our specialists 


recommend Bulk-Flo to your engineers or ® Dust-tight construction. 
designing contractor, that it is the right 
conveying system for your needs, because 
Link-Belt makes all types of feeding, con- 
veying and elevating machinery—the only 
complete line on the market today. For 
all the facts, write for Book 2175. @ Chain and casings can be 
built of corrosion-resisting 
materials. 


@ Can be furnished vapor- 
tight and liquid-tight to han- 
dle volatile materials. Per- 
mits use in a hazardous area. 








Standard combined-run, L-path 
arrangement Bulk-Flo_ with 
single feed opening and front- 
discharge head section. Side 
discharge head section may 
also be used. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, 


Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 
12,382-8 
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ANDERSON FOOTS EXPELLER® 
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aa EDLOP-VMm@)I mm Produces Cake as Low as 4h Residual O 
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The Anderson Red Lion Foots Expel- 
ler offers unusual profit opportunities. 
Oil millers operating on foots are able 
to produce cake with residual oil as 
low as 4%. The Anderson Foots Ex- 
peller has also enabled numerous 
plants to increase their capacity from 
5 to 25 tons per day depending on the 
size of the plant. In one oil mill alone 
the total capacity was increased from 
5400 bushels to 6200 bushels! Foots 
in vegetable oil are trouble-makers ... 
clogging elevator buckets and build- 


INCREASES YOUR VEGETABLE OIL PROFITS 


ing up on conveyor parts and agitator 
shafts. By eliminating them from the 
flow of raw materials, you reduce 
down-time and increase production. 
Every oil miller, who has not done so, 
should investigate the Anderson Foots 
Expeller. Learn what it can do for you. 
No obligation. Write today and an An- 
derson Field representative will give 
you complete data. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade-Mark Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS « 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equioment 
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An Army man who had completed 
30 years of faithful service retired 
with a comfortable fortune of $60,000. 
He amassed this large sum through his 
courage, enterprise, initiative, attention 


to duty, faithfulness, military efficiency, 
the careful investment of his savings, 
and the death of an uncle who left him 
$59,999. 

ee e@ 


88: “You should have been here at 


* 
_ Boss: 
Bemis ogee 
New , Employee: “Why, what hap- 


pened?’ 
eo? e@ 


Some old-fashioned mothers who can 
Burla remember their husband’s first kisses 
now have daughters who can’t even re- 
member their first husbands. 
' eee 
Waiter: There’s most everything on 
the menu today, sir. 
Diner: So I see! Bring me a clean one 
so I can read it. 
ee e 
Is it dangerous to drive with one 
hand? 
I'll say! Many a man has run into a 
church that _ 
ee 
Woman (telephoning to desk clerk): 
“There’s a rat in my room.” 
Hotel Clerk: “Make him come down 
and register.” 
eee 
Her—I think dancing makes a girl’s 
feet big, don’t you? 
Him—Yeah. 
Her—I think swimming gives a girl 
pot 5 , ‘ awfully large shoulders, don’t you? 
Bemis is also a a =| Him—Yeah. 
fi | (Pause) 
major source of e Him—You _ rl aaa a bit, too. 
ee be Betty Coed: “The dimmer the porch 
cotton bags, : , light the greater the scandal power.” 
e e a 
paper bags, and Pug: “I lost my diamond ring last 
: night while taking a bath. 


bag-closing thread . fa Mug: “I generally leave a ring in my 
gr i bath, too.” 


j e a 
and twine. a Barkeeper: Can I "line you a scooner 
of beer? 

Tipster: Yes, and the scooner the bet- 
ter. 


eee 

Jimmy: What’s the best way to teach 
a girl to swim? 

Jim: Well, you take her down to the 
water very gently; put your arm around 
her, and— 

Jimmy: Aw, cut it out! This is my 
sister. 

Jim: Oh. Just shove her off the dock. 
é ’ eee 
An American enterprise Kadiak, the Eskimo, was sitting on a 
in business since 1858 cake of ice telling a story. He finished 

5 ‘ and got up 


“My a is ag ve Page he. 





Kitty: “First it ma love. He fascinated 
me—and I kissed him.” 

Kat: “Yeah, I know, and then he be- 
cog to unfascinate you—and you slapped 
im 


eee 
“Gosh, you’re dumb. Why don’t you 


get an encyclopedia?” 
“The pedals hurt my feet.” 
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Climax V-120, 460 


ating at Weslaco, 
Texas. 


4 a , : 
Match Modern Gin Requirements J rr som: 


Power Units Specially Built for Cotton Gin Service 


LIMAX “V” Type 4-cycle engines incor- 
porate all the modern proven design develop- 
ments which combine low initial cost with 
low operating cost and result in low ginning 
costs. 


Compare Climax ‘‘Modern” design and 
features, including: More frequent but less 
intense power impulses; ‘‘Wet’’ type re- 
movable cylinder liners; renewable, full- 
precision main and rod bearings — 5 main 


For 


bearings in the “V-80,” 7 main bearings in 
the “V-120;’’ Side-by-side rod bearing con- 
struction; High compression cylinder heads 
incorporating Climax high-turbulence com- 
bustion chamber; Simplified carburetion and 
ignition; Box type oil pan; Easy access for 
maintenance. 

Climax Engines give a low cost per bale — 
Proven by successful operation on natural 
gas or butane. 


complete information and service records of 


Climax Ginning Operations address Climax Engine and Pump 


Mfg. 


Co., 1700 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 


ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


Sales and Service Office 


Factory and General Office 1700 Commerce Street 


Clinton, Iowa Dallas, Texas 


Climax Sales and Service Available in Principal Cities 
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ACEOHARVEST-HANDLER ELEVATOR 


mo 
ves fuzzy cotton seed quickly, economically 


J. L. Gassaway 
Seed Processor 
Waco, Texas 


we do it 
down Waco way! 


The Belt Corporation 
7378 Stahl Road 
Orient, Ohio 


ee 


Gentlemen: 


In the past few months we have culled and 
ceresan treated more than 36,000 pushels 
of fuzzy cotton seed for the Lankart Seed 
Farms, Waco, Texas. Your Harvest-Handler 
elevator really does oving 600 to 
1,000 pushels of cott 
Works fine, too, handling grai 
a light weight makes it easy to 


Its extr 
arious operating positions. 


move into the Vv 


I consider the Harvest- 


Personally, 
arming and 


Handler 4 real contribution tof 
of real value to farmers interested in 
saving 4 lot of time and labor costs. 


nterior views of the “ Z Yours truly, 

ae e seed house ; Pe aa, | 

Seed Farms, Waco. T. ‘ et 

Note Harvest-Handler ss Beas tae i, 4 y a 
a ler in operation le weet Be , 


Je be Gassaway 


Wri , 
sone to the Belt Corporation for 
aie rature on the Harvest-Handl 
act Petway Clipper Co Wace, 
* °, 


qi for nam 
p— dealer. e of nearest Harvest-Handler 


Dublin, Ga. Ine., 


Distributor in G 
epic: i THE BELT CORPORA 


7378 Stahl Road ez, 7 fe 
a 
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. . . have specified FRENCH SCREW PRESSES because 
of their simplicity, large capacity, and ruggedness. 
and, 
FRENCH BASKET EXTRACTORS because of their 
ability to handle all types of materials, pre-pressed or 
direct extracted, without excessive fines common to other 
systems and because of their enviable record for reliability 
and excellence of engineering workmanship, leading to 
uninterrupted and extremely safe operation. 


is, 


innesota Linseed Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Sold in 1947-18 French Taow Presses ahead of 
French Basket Extractor, on Flaxseed. 


The French Basket Extractor will perform efficiently when 
the going gets tough and others fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG ON FRENCH SOLVENT 
EXTRACTION SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Other installations of French screw 
presses and extractors are currently 
handling peanuts, corn germ, copra, 
and many other oil seeds. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Sold in 1946-20 French Screw Presses chead of 
French Basket Extractor, on Flaxseed. 


Vertical type Basket Extractor. High capacity 4 section French Mechanical Victory Mills, joe ee mee oy Canade 
also in Rectangular and Seow Press chown with feeder. 4 Sold in eens French Scre th foam  Gocher 8 Extractor 
Horizontal types. Soybeans, Moe hagas and oll. types of 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO 
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WHEN HOMEMAKERS 
TRY different brands of 
margarine they sooner or 
later hit on Allsweet. Then 
their search for flavor sud- 
denly ends. For there is no 
artificial flavoring in All- 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, 
natural. 

And no wonder. A true 
farm product, Allsweet is 
made from clear rich food 
oils blended—by an exclu- 
sive process—with cultured 
pasteurized skim milk. 

So always ask for Allsweet 
—the margarine with the 
delicate natural flavor. 
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The Cover 


THE USE OF a picture on the cover 
showing a bale of cotton being tied 
out may seem commonplace to our 
readers in the ginning aad cottonseed 
crushing industries. But to some sub- 
scribers in the U.S. and several for- 
eign countries this final step in the 
ginning process is an unfamiliar sight. 
The picture, made by Bob Taylor, 
shows a bale of cotton in the gin 
press, the bagging in place, and steel 
ties being placed around the bale prior 
to release of hydraulic pressure. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Engineered to Requirements 
for Utmost Compactness, Economy, Efficiency 


oil-bearing nuts and seeds. 


These combinations of machines are examples of 


The photograph at the right illustrates a No. 403 Bauer 
Separator-Purifier combined with a No. 198 Bauer 


Hull Beater for removing hulls from cottonseed kernels. 

The arrangement is shown in the drawing form 
below. Here a Chandler Huller (which we sell) is 
mounted directly upon the frame of a Bauer Separator. 
The incoming seed passes over a Bauer Triple-Air-Gap 
Magnetic Separator into the Huller, thence into the 
separating machine where a combination of mechan- 
ical and pneumatic forces removes the hulls and dust 
from the meats, 


Suitable systems are available for cleaning other 


Bauer separating systems engineered to meet specific 
requirements, 

Literature illustrating and describing Bauer hullers, 
beaters and separators, also Chandler Hullers, will be 
gladly sent upon request. 

It will pay you to consult with our representatives on 
this subject. Our broad experience in nut and seed 
treatment gives you the benefit of practical knowledge 
which we believe is not available elsewhere, Write, 


wire, or phone for complete information. 





SEEO CONVEYOR TO 
CHARGE MULLER 


INCOMING SEED 


—TwiS PIPE TO BE CONNECTED 


TRIPLE AIR GAP 10 CYCLONE PIPING. 
u 


WAGE THC SEPARATOR 


THE BAUER BROS. C0. 


1701 Sheridan Ave. °¢ Springfield, Ohio 


T 


200 8Pm 


Representatives: 

M. Neumunz & Co., Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y.; 
Franklin Landis, Dallas, Ga.; Industrial Supplies, 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., 
Elmhurst, Ill.; Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo.; 
C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. 





——MEATS GOmVETOR 
—— MALS COmvErOR 
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How To‘Build"a Good Solvent... 


VERY CHEMIST knows you’ve got to start out strict product controls, to assure a high-quality, 
with the right combination of carbon and uniform solvent like Phillips 66 Normal Hexane. 
hydrogen atoms in your molecule. And it takes Pure, colorless Phillips Hexane leaves no taste 
careful processing, every step of the way, with or odor in your meal or oil. Outstandingly narrow 
boiling range, too. Typical spread only 5°! No light 

ends. Leaves no heavy residue in the meal. 
You can count on Phillips, the world’s largest 
producer of hexane, for adequate supplies of 
Phillips 66 Hexane and other superior hydrocarbon 
solvents. Rely on Phillips, too, for prompt, de- 

pendable deliveries. 

Write for complete information about Phillips 
66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 

animal fat and other extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
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ABOVE: This shows the generally recommended method 
of cutting cotton stalks. The shredder-type machine cuts 
stalks low and shreds them into small pieces. The tandem 
dise cuts the plants into the svil and conditions the land 
for later operations. 


ABOVE: Shown here is another popular make of stalk 
shredder. A number of concerns manufacture shredders 
and most of them do an excellent job when properly set. 


BELOW: This shredder is capable of doing a good job, 
but is not cutting stalks low enough. Setting the machine 
to cut low helps to prevent the stubs from sprouting. 


NEXT Year’s Insect 
Control Program 
Starts NOW ... with 


Mlk 


DESTRUCTION 


g DESTROYING COTTON STALKS 
early has been called the most effective 
and practical method of fighting the 
boll weevil and the pink bollworm. 


most convincing proof of the value of early stalk 

destruction as an insect control measure. In those 
years when valiey growers destroy stalks by the 
specified date, the pink bollworm and the boll weevil 
are very minor factors in producing the next year’s crop. 
But when the stalk destruction deadline is extended, as 
it was this year because of unavoidable difficulties in 
getting the crop harvested, there is a buildup of pink 
vollworm and boll weevil that spells trouble the follow- 
ing year 

Stalk destruction, like early season insect control, is 
most effective when it is practiced on a community- 
wide or area-wide basis—but it is worth while even 
wnen practiced by individual farmers. Prof. R. W. 
Harned of USDA’s Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, long-time advocate of early stalk destruc- 
tion, said recently: “Early fall cutting of the cotton 
stalks is the most effective and practical method of 
fighting the boll weevil and pink bollworm.” 

Cutting cotton stalks and plowing them under im- 
mediately after harvest, and as far as possible in ad- 
vance of the first frost, forces weevils into a starvation 
period before they go into winter quarters. Not only do 
tewer weevils survive the winter, but they are easier 
and less expensive to control with an early-season poison- 
ing program the following year. 

Professor Harned reported recently that thousands 
of growers in Texas and other states who destroyed 
stalks in August and September of 1950 did not have 
to poison at ail for boll weevil control in 1951. “Every 
entomologist, county agent, and farmer,” he urges, 
“should keep constantly in mind that there is no better 
way of fighting the boll weevil and pink bollworm than 
by getting the stalks cut as early as possible to prevent 
continued feeding and breeding of these insects. Each 
farmer who follows this practice will have fewer boll 
weevils and pink bcllworms in his fields next year than 
if he does not get the stalks cut early.” 

In the old days it was impossible to complete harvest 
before frost except in the southernmost areas of the 
Belt. But it is being done today because of (1) the de- 
velopment of early-maturing varieties, (2) early plant- 
ing, (3) leaving plants thick in the drill, and (4) early 
season insect control. Many farmers who used to com- 
plete harvest as late as November and December—and 
sometimes even later—now have their crop out, stalks 


T= RIO GRANDE VALLEY of Texas offers the 





out, and winter legumes planted well in 
advance of those dates. 

The better farmers do not stop with 
early stalk destruction, but do a com- 
plete job of farm cleanup to hold down 
insect populations the following year. 
They do this by keeping pastures, road- 
sides, ditch banks, fence rows and other 
overwintering quarters free of weeds and 
debris that harbor insects. 

This cleanup job can be done by mow- 
ing, discing, or by using a stalk cutter. 
Care must be taken to avoid creating an 
erosion problem. 

In northern areas of the Belt where 
harvest cannot be completed before frost, 
authorities recommend that stalks be left 
standing until after a hard freeze, then 
plowed under as deep as possible. 


Ginners and crushers in many sections 
of the Belt have taken an active part in 
bringing the advantages of early stalk 
destruction and farm cleanup to the at- 
tention of farmers, One of the best ways 
to create interest in this insect-control 
and farm-improvement practice is to 
work with the county agent and imple- 
ment dealers in arranging demonstra- 
tions of the many successful stalk cut- 
ters and shredders now on the market. 
Often such a demonstration is all that is 
needed to get the practice started in a 
community. It pays off by improving the 
soil, limiting insect populations the fol- 
lowing year, lowering production costs, 
and permits earlier harvest of better 
grades of lint and higher quality cotton- 
seed. 


Things Not Always What They Seem 





The Oldtimer Speaks His Piece 
About Stalk Destruction 





HE IMPORTANCE and value of 
T early stalk destruction in the pink 

bollworm and boll weevil areas of 
South Texas is brought home with force 
and conviction in the following article. 
It is reprinted from the Valley Morning 
Star of Harlingen, Texas: 

The Oldtimer was in a reminiscent 
mood and sat for several minutes slowly 
stirring the coffee in his cup. 

“Tt looks to me like we might outsmart 
ourselves on this cotton deal,” he said 
finally. “I remember the day, back in 
the 20’s when a cotton farmer—they 
weren't ‘growers’ in those days—planted 
his cotton sometime in January, hoped 
to escape a freeze or frost, replanted as 
late as May if he didn’t get a stand, cul- 
tivated a time or two and sat back wait- 
ing for the bolls, if any, to pop open. If 
he got a quarter to a half a bale per 
acre before the boll weevil got the rest 
he considered himself pretty lucky, but 
the boll weevil got more cotton than the 
farmer did. 

“We thought, back in those days, that 
cotton couldn’t be watered and it didn’t 
need fertilizers and insecticides and 
things like that. He just planted and 
hoped for the best. 


Bollworm Really Helped 


“We would probably still be planting 
cotton for the boll weevil to eat if the 
pink bollworm hadn’t migrated from 
Mexico. There is one ‘wetback’ who has 
done more for the Valley cotton grow- 
ing than anyone else, even if he is one 
of our worst pests. Fighting the pink 
bollworm made cotton growers out of 
us instead of cotton farmers. 

“The reason I say that is this: 

“When the pink bollworm showed up 
it looked like we were licked, but we 
wanted to make an effort to get rid of 
him. We weren’t going to let him win 
without a fight. And that fighting 
changed farmers into growers. 

“Someone figured out that if cotton 
was planted early, picked early and the 
stalks plowed under real quick, maybe 
the bollworm would starve to death. 


14 


The movement got started and it looked 
like it was going to work. But the plow- 
under or plowup or whatever you wanted 
to call it was spotted. What it needed 





Trouble Ahead 


That 627,410 bale total for the 
Valley’s cotton season to date is 
mighty impressive. 

It is a terrific amount of cotton 
to come from a producing area so 
small in comparison to the rest of 
the state. And it represents a tre- 
mendous sum of money now 
channeling into business, even with 
cotton prices lower than had been 
expected. 

We wonder sometimes if we 
aren’t too impressed by those big 
figures, and by the ready cash 
they represent. 

Does that sound silly? 

Well, agricultural experts right 
now are plenty worried over the 
Valley’s determination to get every 
last cent possible from this year’s 
cotton crop. 

The plow-up deadline was ex- 
tended long past the customary 
deadline, despite the fact that heavy 
infestations of pink bollworm and 
other insects were reported over 
most of the area. 

That means, they say, that the 
infestation next year will be “ter- 
rific,’” and that huge sums will 
have to be spent on battling the 
pests. In other words, that extra 
money the deadline extensions 
means this year may be more than 
offset by extra expenses next year. 

There is much cotton still stand- 
ing in the Valley, much that has 
not been plowed under yet. 

Getting it under ground just as 
fast as possible will help some in 
combatting next year’s woes.— 
Editorial in Valley Morning Star, 
Harlingen, Texas. 
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was a lot of cooperation and a unified 
program. 


Plowup Did Good 


“We found that plowing the stalks 
under did the ground a lot of good. If 
stalks could do that much good fertilizer 
might do more. It did. But there were 
still lots of pink bollworms and the boll 
weevil was growing fatter and sassier 
and was multiplying rapidly. 

“Then we went about it the right way. 
We got the plowup program made Val- 
ley-wide with deadlines on planting so 
the crop would mature early and a dead- 
line on picking and on cutting and plow- 
ing so the pink bollworm wouldn’t have 
anything to eat. 

“And what happened? The boll weevil 
began to disappear, too. Now that the 
boll weevil wasn’t eating more cotton 
than the grower could pick, we began 
iooking around in earnest for better va- 
rieties of cotton and found some that did 
right well in the irrigated areas. We had 
long ago discovered that cotton can be 
irrigated and had gone in for watering 
in a big way, wherever and whenever 
water was available. 


Dry Land Benefited 


“Dry land farmers also benefited and 
better varieties were found for them. 
Things were really looking up. We sat 
back and said, ‘Now ain’t we smart? 
Just look what we have learned about 
growing cotton. I guess we are about 
the smartest cotton growers to be found 
anywhere.’ 

“Instead of growing a quarter to a 
half bale we began growing a half to a 
whole bale. Pretty soon lots of us were 
growing a bale to a bale and a half, and 
some were growing two and three bales. 

“And as the cotton yield kept getting 
bigger and bigger our heads began to 
get bigger and bigger, too. That’s where 
we are about to outsmart ourselves. We 
figured that we were too smart to let 
little things like pink bollworms and boll 
weevils lick us. No, siree, we were just 
too smart for that. 


Growers Get Greedy 


“And with those big cotton yields we 
also got mighty greedy and wanted to 
get in every last bit of cotton. That’s 
all right, but we are overdoing it. We 
began to holler ‘hardship case’ and ask 
for extensions on the planting deadlines 
because of a little hail that knocked out 
a few hundred acres here and there, or 
a little dry weather. Instead of hollering 
‘hardship’ we should have just taken 
our loss like we did back in the 20’s, 
only then we were losing it to the boll 
weevil. 

“Extending the deadline on the plow- 
up will get in a few more bales. Even 
if it gets in a few thousand more, it 
just isn’t worth it, because we will pay 
double for it next year in loss of cotton 
to the weevil and the worm, and in the 
extra money we will have to put out 
for insecticides. 

“We got a 15-day extension. Now in 
the old days we always expected heavy 
rain in September. In fact we got to re- 
ferring to the September Rains like they 
were as certain as Christmas and the 
Fourth of July. But we had a few years 
of dry weather, just like they have been 
having all over the whole country, and 
we forgot about the September Rains. 

“As I said, we got the extension this 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Cotton 
‘Mobilization’ 


Steady production here-—4 to 5 bales an hour 
are processed through this 4/80 Murray gin 
powered by its “Caterpillar” Diesel D375 Cotton 
Gin Engine (below). “Performance fine; power 
cost low,” says owner of the Ebony (Arkansas) 


Helping the national defense in one way or Gin Company. 


another is everybody’s job. Maintaining maxi- 
mum production and high-quality lint sample 
is the cotton ginner’s job . . . because today’s 
needs are greater, uses are wider, and stand- 
ards are higher as military demands pile in 
on top of civilian requirements. Medical and 
surgical supplies, webbings, beltings,. filters, 
and clothing are just a few of the items which 
call for top-grade cotton in larger quantity 
than ever. 


Total estimated demand for U.S. cotton in 1951 
is 15 million bales 

How can you help? By keeping your machines 

on the job through a sound maintenance 

program. 


Youre the Doctor ! 


REREAD YOUR OPERATOR’S INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Keep dust and lint out of the engine. 


Use only recommended lubricants and oil filters; 
and change both at recommended intervals. 


Keep cooling system effi- 
cient —follow instructions 
for preventing scale and 
rust. 


=r CATERP 
change fuel fiiter elements 
as required; prevent dirt es si : 


from entering when filling 
tank. 


Keep air cleaner free of COTTON GIN 


excess lint, dust and dirt. 


Anticipate future parts needs. Have your “Caterpillar” £ the G 3 be re & 


dealer rework worn pistons, liners, crankshaft, cylinder 
head, etc., for many extra hours of good performance life. 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, ILLINOIS 
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——_—-— ARKANSAS 


J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock . . . Fort Smith 
McGhee . . . West Memphis 


———_— GEORGIA 
YANCEY BROS. CO. 


Atlanta .. . Augusta 


+ LINO ——__—_—_ 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO 
Salem . . . Marion 


—_—__—— MISSISSIPPI —__— 
STRIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 


Jackson . . . Greenwood 


—— MISSOURI ——- 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis . . . Sikeston 
Jefferson City 


TEXAS 
CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas . . . Gladewater 
Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio . . . Corpus Christi 
Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo . . . Lubbock 


GENUINE 
“CATERPILLAR” 
PARTS... 


When you deal with your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer you 
can count on genuine replacement parts — the very 
same parts that have made ‘Caterpillar’ engines 
famous for 20,000, 30,000 and more hours of duty. 
No parts can replace “Caterpillar” for quality! 


Your Headquarters for 


” “CATERPILLAR” 


Diesel Engines 


TIME-SAVING 
EXPERT 
SERVICE... 





When minutes mean money — that’s the time ser- 
vice by your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer pays off! His men 
are factory trained, methods are exact — special, 
precision tools speed up the job—that’s backed by 
his guarantee. And service keeps pace with your 
engine ’round the clock! 
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CENTRAL FEATURE of the great ogvieunel exhibit at the State Fair of Texas, 
now in progress at Dallas, is the giant relief map of Texas, shown at left. Called 


“The Storybook of Texas Agriculture,” 


the exhibit is the most complete ever as- 


sembled and covers almost an acre of space. 


A Texas Brag That Holds Water 





STATE FAIR AT DALLAS HAS BIGGEST 
AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT . . . EVER 


wm TEXAS A. & M. COLLEGE and Fair officials outdo themselves 


in staging a 
great educational value. 


HE OLDEST and most basic feature 
T of any state or county fair—the 

agricultural exhibits—has been 
given a revolutionary new treatment at 
the 1951 State Fair of Texas, now in 
progress at Dallas. The Fair opened 
Oct. 6 and runs through Oct. 21. 

It is the first time that any fair has 
told the complete agricultural story of 
an entire state in one comprehensive, 
graphic presentation. 

Prize ears of corn and oversize pump- 
kins exhibited by individual farmers 
are strictly old hat; agriculture is big 
business now. And the biggest state fair 
in the country has put on an agriculture 
show that is informative, educational 
and entertaining to the masses of city 
folk as well as farmers who attend the 
expositicn. Last year 2,176,519 people 
poured through the turnstiles. This year 
an even bigger outturn is expected. 

The displays were created in coopera- 
tion with the Texas A. & M. College 
System for the 14 Extension districts 
of the system, covering all 254 counties 
of the state. In addition, one display is 
devoted to the work of Negro Extension 
workers, and there are two displays 
about activities of 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers. 

To determine just what products 
should be featured from the various sec- 
tions of Texas, Fair officials traveled 
more than 7,200 miles over the state, 
consulting with Extension Service of- 
ficials and agricultural leaders. 


18 


spectacular exhibit that has glamour plus. . 


. and 


With that information in hand, the 
displays were designed by Winnford 
Morton, working with Ray W. Wilson, 
agriculture and livestock manager of 
the Fair. The execution of Mr. Morton’s 
designs into a spectacular show worthy 
of the subject it depicts was placed in 
the capable hands of Peter Wolf, de- 
signer of sets for the famous State Fair 
Musicals and numerous Broadway stage 
hits. Work on the show began as far 
back as July. 

The show is in the form of a series 
of large dioramas, seventeen 10-by-20 
foot “show windows” extending more 
than 350 feet down one side of the huge 
Agriculture Building at the Fair. The 
show, which covers almost an acre of 
space, has as its central feature a giant 
relief map of Texas, mounted on a re- 
volving turntable. On the reverse side of 
the map, a large ledger tells the dollars- 
and-cents story of each of the state’s 
major crops. 

Theme of the spectacular show is “The 
Storybook of Texas Agriculture,” and it 
presents each region as an opened page 
of a book. The displays have live sheep 
and Angora goats, mechanical hens that 
lay eggs, animated figures, model farms, 
ranches, irrigation systems, machinery, 
actual growing plants, color photograhs 
and other gadgets that make the whole 
show the most impressive and ambitious 
agricultural exhibit ever assembled. 

Fair officials and the men and women 
of the Texas A. & M. College System 
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have outdone themselves in the concept 
and preparation of this out-sized agri- 
cultural exhibit. Many who have seen 
it say the settings match those ever 
seen in the biggest and most elaborately 
designed stage productions. 

All Texans can be proud of what has 
been accomplished in this great exhibit 
by their A. & M. College and Fair of- 
ficials. Those who plan to attend the 
Fair before it closes this week are urged 
to set aside at least two hours for this 
outstanding feature of the big exposi- 
tion. If you can spare more time, then 
all the better, for the longer you look 
the more impressed you will be with 
what has been done to make this the 
most spectacular show of its kind ever 
put together. 


J. Webb Howell, Pioneer 
Texas Crusher, Passes 


J. Webb Howell, president of the Bryan 
Cotton Oil & Mfg. Company, Bryan, 
Texas, and one of the state’s pioneer 
eottonseed crushers, died Oct. 6 in a 
Marlin, Texas, sanitarium. Mr. Howell, 
76, was president of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association in 1918-19. 

He was born in Bryan on Jan. 11, 
1875 and was the son of the late Dr. 
and Mrs. John Wister Howell, prominent 
family of that city. He received his pri- 
mary education in the city’s public schools 
and graduated from Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege in 1894. He was a member of the 
Former Students Association of the Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Howell was one of the organizers 
of the Bryan Chamber of Commerce, 
serving as its president for two years, 
and a member of the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was always inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to agri- 
culture, took an active part in 4-H Club 
activities and assisted leaders in 4-H 
Club work. 

In 1927 Mr. Howell was named Bryan’s 
most valuable citizen, receiving a hand- 
some silver trophy at ceremonies mark- 
ing the occasion. He was a vice-president 
and director of the First National Bank 
at Bryan and president of the Bryan 
Compress and Warehouse Company. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mit- 
tie Friley Howell; two sons, D. W. Howell 
and Jack Howell of Bryan, the latter 
secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
oil mill his father headed and immediate 
past president of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association; a sister, Mrs. D. D. 
Eastham, Waxahachie, Texas; a brother, 
R. W. Howell, Bryan; and nine grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were held at the First 
Baptist Church in Bryan on Oct. 8. 





T. J. Harrell Sells Hog 
For Record $1,250 


This week an oil mill man parted 
with his champion Hampshire hog 
during the big State Fair of Texas 
at Dallas. The hog brought $1,250 


to its owner, T. J. Harrell of Fort 
Worth. The State Fair announced 
that the price was the highest ever 
paid in Texas for a hog. Mr. Har- 
rell, who is president and general 
manager of the Traders Oil Mill at 
Fort Worth, has a cotton and hog 
farm at Grandview, Texas. 
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HANDLE Ylour and Cartons FASTER 


vor OU Lewet con with a 


SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 


Portable — Low-Priced — One-Man Unit..... 


Here's a bagged feed handler 
made for your type of operations! It can help whisk 
heavy bags of flour, cereal, and meal between 
floors or in and out of trucks or freight cars in rec 
ord time. Saves manpower, too. And it can handle 
cartons and heavy crates! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 
—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele 
vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 
handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lift- 
ing. All moving parts concealed to protect operator 


and products. All controls hydraulically operated. 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 
switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 
long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 
materials and workmanship. 


618 Converse Building, Chicago 6, III. 


Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL 


Folding Conveyor. 


Name 





ee 
ie) ttt tts 


CHICAGO 
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the Oldtimer Speaks 
(Continued from Page 14) 


year. We picked an extra 45,000 or 
50,000 bales, before the September Rains 
started. Then it got too wet to pick and 
too wet to cut the stalks and plow them 
under by the second deadline extension 
date. 


Won't Meet Deadline 

“We just won’t get those stalks cut 
and plowed. The pink bollworm and the 
few weevils left over will have a banquet 
table all set for them and invitations 
sent out to them to come on and help 
themselves to the feast, free of charge. 
Yes, sir, free, because the cotton growei 
who thought he was so smart is going 
to pay the bill. 


equal, 





BE SURE IT’S 


HINDOO 


2LB----21LBS-TARE 
To hold the hooks and stand the strain—to 


guard against weather and mildew damage— 
HINDOO 2-lb., open-weave bagging has no 


For quality, strength, protection and value, 
HINDOO Bagging for almost a century has 
been the wise ginner’s choice. 


ORDER IT EARLY. ORDER IT ALWAYS. 


“There is only one sensible thing for 
us to do now, even if we are going to 
lose a lot of ground .We are going to 
have to fight like—well we’re going to 
have to fight as hard as we did a few 
years ago and just start out from 
scratch again and do the whole thing 
all over again, 


Not So Very Smart 


“We’re not as all fired smart as we 
think we are if we don’t set that dead- 
line back where it was and keep it 
there in spite of drouth and hail and 
hardship cases. We’re either going to 
do that or go back to the days when 
we tried to get a quarter or a half bale 
to the acre before the boll weevil ate it. 

“Well, thanks for the coffee, and just 
remember what I’ve been telling you.” 














MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. GALVESTON, TEXAS. BOSTON. MASS. 
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Barrow-Agee Opens New 
Consulting Service 


A new service in the field of research 
consultation has been announced by Bar- 
row-Agee Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., 
firm which has served as analytical and 


DR. RAYMOND T. VAUGHN 


consulting chemists with special empha- 
sis on cottonseed products for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Dr. Raymond T. Vaughn, head of the 
Chemistry Department at Southwestern 
(university) at Memphis, has been named 
director of Barrow-Agee’s new Research 
and Consulting Services. 

In addition to carrying out research 
for manufacturers who do not maintain 
a research laboratory, the laboratory’s 
research personnel will be available to 
serve in a consulting capacity to manu- 
facturers and control laboratories which 
need help in their operations to improve 
products or processes, develop new prod- 
ucts or processes and study problems in 
processing. 


July Agricultural Exports 
Up 37 Percent Over 1950 


U.S. agricultural exports during July 
amounted in value to $248,255,000, an 
increase of 37 percent over the $181,- 
066,000 worth exported during July last 
year. The country’s exports of all com- 
modities, both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural, during July were valued at 
$1,175,004,000 against $767,765,000 in 
July 1950. 

Agricultural products represented 21 
percent of the total compared with 24 
percent in July a year ago. On a value 
basis, wheat and wheat flour continued 
as the country’s most important agri- 
cultural export. 


Superintendents Set 


Convention Dates 

The National Oil Mill Superintendents 
Association will hold its 58th annual 
convention in Houston, Texas, May 26- 
27-28, according to H. E. Wilson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Wharton, Texas. Mr. 
Wilson adds the Rice Hotel will be con- 
vention headquarters. 
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STORAGE FACILITIES and 

WATER TERMINALS in industrial cen- 
ters give added convenience to the 
users of Esso Hexane. Shipments are 
made to meet users’ requirements... 
by tank cars, tank trucks or drums. 
Specify Esso Hexane for dependable, 
convenient delivery right to your door! 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — 
water terminals in industrial centers. 


2. UNIFORMITY — made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 


3. HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 


4. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 


5. Purity — high purity helps prevent 

non-recoverable residues. Low non- 

volatile content (specification limits 
Wiha \\ Z = non-volatile content to 28 parts per 

ANAS Re ‘ E million maximum). 

\; \} i ii -- — 

\ mY 


\\ 


\ 


6. MODERN HANDLING METHODS — sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 
versatility and 
dependability 
with controlled 


high quality. 


PETROLEUM 


Multi: Sheree Mali SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., Me » Mass., R 1, Conn., 





N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., . & . C, Vas W Ve, 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., Lo. 


Y) /, 
/S . ASWE 10 ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. ¥. — Elizabeth, N. J 
QO, e Philadelphic, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Va. 
TTC, 


Charleston, W. Va.—Charlotie, N. C.—Columbia, $. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, Lo. 
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By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Farm Price Squeeze Worries USDA— 
A tightening farm price squeeze is caus- 
ing considerable Washington uneasiness. 
The all-crop market price average has 
dropped 17 percent since mid-February, 
while production costs have continued to 
increase, 

This pinch has officials sharply di- 
vided. OPS is delighted, and makes no 
secret of its satisfaction, but Agricul- 
ture Department officials are increas- 
ingly worried. The USDA fears that 
farmer reaction to lower prices will be 
to reduce production next year. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics appraisal of the farm cost-price po- 
sition shows farmers in a less favorable 
position than a year ago. From Septem- 
ber, 1950, to September of this year the 
average of all farm commodities was 
up seven percent, but the cost of pro- 
duction supplies had increased by 10 
percent. 

Wages were the largest item of in- 
crease, up 12 percent. The BAE re- 
ported farm machinery prices up nine 
percent, and also recorded five percent 


increases for fertilizer, seed and taxes. 
Clothing prices were up nine percent 
and food costs were up six percent, com- 
pared with a year earlier. 

Farm economists see no early reversal 
in the downward trend in farm prices 
against rising production costs. They 
estimate that added costs for 1952 will 
cut farm net income by at least a bil- 
lion dollars, assuming that the volume 
of production remains the same. 


¢| Inflation Talk Subsides—It is regard- 
ed as significant that Washington talk 
of run-away inflation has died down to 
a dubious whisper recently. There still 
is some talk of higher prices by next 
spring, but stabilization officials are 
not making the sensational statements 
they did only a few weeks ago. 

While the current situation worries 
farm officials, few of them think that it 
threatens a price collapse. The consensus 
of those with whom we have talked is 
that farm prices generally will continue 
a moderate decline until early next 
year,-then strengthen some and continue 
steady through the spring. 


There is a greater than usual un- 
certainty in official forecasts of prices 
for 1952. Forecasters hedge their pre- 
dictions by saying the price trend will 
depend on (1) the level of national in- 
come; (2) farm production prospects, 
and (3) the international situation. 

Most economists look for defense 
spending to strengthen farm prices, 
eventually. They look for some increase 
in demand for farm products as so-called 
“hard” goods become less plentiful. So 
far there has been very little increase 
in consumer demand for farm products, 
other than for beef, since start of the 
war in Korea. 

Economists point out that farm prices 
shot up rapidly in 1950, when it was 
believed that demand would exceed sup- 
plies, but that prices started down when 
it beeame evident that no serious short- 
ages were in sight. There still are no 
shortages in sight. 


e Crop Report a Surprise — The Crop 
Board estimate of the 1951 cotton crop 
at 16,931,000 bales, as of Oct 1, came as 
a surprise to most Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials. They had been expecting 
a slight increase over the Sept. 1 
estimate. 

The drop was accounted for by damage 
caused by hot weather and drought in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Louisana. A decline of 200,- 
000 bales in Mississippi was accompained 
by a drop of approximately 50,000 bales 
in each of the other states. 

Cotton officials think the decline of 
360,000 bales may result in some 
strengthening of the price during the 
remainder of the season. A bigger in- 
fluence, however, will be the portion of 








DALLAS, TEXAS . 








MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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You get 

controlled 

quality with ; 
Amsco solvents... |} 





There’s a pipe for every storage tank, a pipe 
for every solvent. That is just one of the pains- 
taking steps Amsco takes to keep your extrac- 
tion solvent pure and free of contamination. 


But Amsco solvents give you more than 
quality. They give you better results, greater 
economy, and you get prompt service and de- 
livery wherever you are. You get these and 
other advantages because for 25 years Amsco 
has been developing, producing and improv- 
ing solvents to meet individual requirements. 





Here are a few of the other features of 
Amsco extraction solvents: 


@ Amsco’s high, fast rate of extraction 

@ Low solvent losses—due to close dis- 
tillation, high initial boiling point of 
150° F. minimum, low dry point of 
158° F. maximum 

@ Freedom from objectionable residue 
and odor 

@ Amsco’s “Service that goes beyond 
the sale” 


We would like to tell you more 

about our products and services, 

how they fit your particular re- . 
quirements. Mailthecoupon today! a x 


SERVICE IN 48 STATES : American Mineral Spirits Company, Dept C&-2 


Export inquiries invited 230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


AM ‘ ? | CAN M | N f RAL Please send information on the complete line of Amsco petroleum-base 
solvents to: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CARTERET, N.J. » CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
CORPUS CHRIST! + DETROIT » FORT WAYNE + GRAND RAPIDS + HOUSTON Street Address 
WNDIANAPOLIS + KEARNY, N. J. + MILWAUKEE + NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA 

PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS * TOLEDO (Samples sent on reavest) 


Company 
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the crop marketed during the picking 
season. 

Up to Oct. 1 ginnings amounted to 
5,467,911 bales, approximately one-third 
of the crop. This compared with 28 per- 
cent ginned to Oct. 1 last year and a 
10-year average of 35 percent. Officials 
estimate that farmers are _ holding, 
either on their own or under CCC loan, 
about two million bales of the crop 
ginned up to Oct, 1. 


e USDA Seeks More Farm Machinery— 
The battle over farm production sup- 
plies for 1952 eontinues to be one of 
the hottest scraps in Washington. The 
Agriculture Department has lost most 
of the early skirmishes, but still is un- 
willing to concede defeat. 

Steel allocations for farm machinery 
were cut 15 percent under the third quar- 
ter for the last three months of this 
year. Third quarter allocations were at 
about the same rate as for 1949 and 1950 
output of new machines. The Office of 
Programs and Requirements recommend- 
ed a further 10 percent cut for the first 
quarter of next year. 

Secretary Brannan protested strongly 
that any further cut would endanger 
1952 crop production, and he appealed 
to the Program Adjustment Committee 
of the National Production Administra- 
tion for a reversal of the cut recommen- 
dation. The committee is expected to rule 
on the appeal in a few days. 

Likewise, the patched-up nitrogen pro- 
duction program threatens to bog down. 
Brannan had appealed for an increase 
of 500,000 tons in nitrogen production 
capacity. The only increase possible for 
1952 is the Morgantown, W. Va., plant, 
and that will supply not more thar 
100,000 tons. 


e Cotton’s Price Position—The Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee thinks 
cotton is in a fairly strong price position 
and likely to remain that way for some 
time. The appraisal is made in the pe- 
riodic Review of the World Cotton Sit- 
uation by the Committee. 

World production still is estimated at 
around 36 million bales. Despite reduced 
activity in textile markets, the Commit- 
tee reports, current consumption show: 
only moderate decreases in some coun- 
tries, compared with a year ago, some 
decreases in others and a large increase 
in Japan. 

The Committee says that the present 
light export of U.S. cotton may yet in- 
crease to the 1949-50 export total of 5.8 
million bales, if adequate financing can 
be arranged. It thinks that producers 
outside the U.S. should have little diffi- 
culty in disposing of their surpluses. 

“Long-term prospects,” says the Com- 
mittee, “are effected by the probability 
that world inflationary tendencies will 
continue for some considerable time yet, 
and by anticipated high level of world 
demand and the possibility of a smaller 
U.S. crop next year.” 


e “Not My Baby,” Says PMA —It is 
hardly noticeable to the naked eye yet, 
but some of the shine seems to be wear- 
ing off the USDA’s Family Farm Policy 
Review. Early indications are that the 
reports will be disappointing to those 
who had hoped for a clear mandate from 
farmers for a new program. 

Officials also admit that there has 
been more opposition than expected to 
the survey. PMA officials, for example, 
are emphasizing that the Review was 
conducted by the Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committees, not by PMA. 
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Link-Belt Co. Promotes 
Becherer and Whinrey 


Robert C. Becherer has been elected 
executive vice-president of Link Belt 
Company, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s executive offices in Chicago. 


R. C. BECHERER 


Board action also included the declara- 
tion of a regular quarterly dividend of 
60 cents per share of common stock, and 
afi éxtra dividend of 60 cents per share, 
both payable Dec. 1, 1951 to all stock- 
holders of record Nov. 2, 1951. 

Mr. Becherer was elected vice-pres- 
ident last March. He joined Link-Belt 


R. E. WHINREY 


in 1923 upon graduation from Purdue 
University in chemical engineering and 
has been general manager of the com- 
pany’s Ewart plant in Indianapolis 
since 1947. 

Richard E. Whinrey, assistant gen- 
eral manager at the Ewart plant, 
Indianapolis, has been appointed general 
manager of this plant to succeed Mr. 
Becherer in this capacity. Mr. Whinrey 
joined Link-Belt at the Dodge plant in 
Indianapolis in 1925 upon graduation 
from Purdue in mechanical engineering 
and was assistant general manager of 
this plant at the time of his transfer to 
the Ewart plant. 


Permanent Cotton Exhibit for City of Memphis 


SHOWN ABOVE is the permanent cotton exhibit that was unveiled and presented to 
the City of Memphis at a special ceremony at the Mid-South Fair and Livestock 
Show, held late in September. Purchased by members of the Memphis cotton indus- 
try and allied interests, it will be placed in the Memphis Museum as a permanent 
exhibit. The display, about 40 feet long and nine feet high, traces pictorially the 
story of the fiber from field to fabric and the story of seed from gin to finished 
products. Groups assisting in preparing the exhibit included Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, Memphis Merchants Association, Memphis Clearing House Association, com- 
presses and warehouses, transportation agencies, cottonseed crushers, cotton linter 
dealers, bagging and tie dealers, and cotton insurance underwriters. 
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Now, more than ever 


LINT MEANS MONEY 


CARVER EQUIPMENT 
CARVER INSTALLATION SERVICE 


assure Maximum Yields 


LINTERS GUMMERS SAWS 


Steel Frame — 141 or The Popular “TRU- The Original Bright 
176 Saws ‘Standard LINE” Machine “Pays Steel Saw “Cuts More 
Throughout theWorld” for Itself in Saw Life” Lint Longer” 





When rebuilding your 


linters remember Carver 





Service 
Saw Filers 
Lint Cleaning Equipment 
Th HULLERS - SEPARATING 
at MACHINERY 


Interchange Files - Huller Knives 
Permanent Magnets 


Repair Parts 











CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Sales Offices: ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — DALLAS 
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Cotton Council Estimates 
World Crop at 35 Million 


Anticipated production of foreign cot- 
ton is 1,000,000 bales less than first es- 
timates, according to the National Cotton 
Council’s foreign trade division. It is ex- 
pected this development will strengthen 
the foreign demand for American cotton. 

With the Northern Hemisphere crop 
being harvested and estimates more in 
line with actual production, it appears 
that world production in 1951-52 will be 
only 35 million bales as compared to an 
estimate of 36 million bales which re- 
sulted from a survey conducted by the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
earlier this season, the Council said. 

Even with the loss of one million bales, 
world production will be 7.5 million bales 
more than last year, the foreign trade 
division survey revealed. However, about 
seven million bales of this increase is 
being obtained in the U.S. while foreign 
production has risen by only one-half 
million bales. 

The survey prepared by the foreign 
trade division stated: 

Principal countries where current esti- 
mates show decline in production are 
Egypt, Turkey, Syria, India and north 
Brazil. First official estimate of Egyp- 
tian crop indicates production of 1.7 mil- 
lion bales or 300,000 bales less than ex- 
pected at planting time. Turkey’s pro- 
duction according to current reports is 
down by about 150,000 bales, Syria seems 
to have lost about the same amount, and 
India, due to severe drought, now ex- 
pects a crop reduction of 200,000 bales. 
The north Brazilian crop is reported to 
be cut in half by poor growing condi- 


TYPE REGISTERING 
BEAM SCALES 

assure fast, accurate 
weighing with weights 
recorded on a card 
Non-registering beams 


also available 


tions, or a loss of 250,000 bales. Other 
smaller Northern Hemisphere producing 
countries have also lost ground in their 
effort to greatly expand production while 
still others are producing more than ex- 
pected. These countries on a whole more 
or less balance each other and at the 
present time their total production prob- 
ably will equal the overall earlier esti- 
mates, 

Production in the Southern Hemisphere 
is not far enough advanced for estimates 
to be revised at this time. 


Death Claims John W. Mann 


John W. Mann, Marianna, Ark., pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association in 1949-50 and one of the 
leading members of the industry, died 
in a Memphis hospital Oct. 1. He was 59. 

Mr. Mann was mayor of Marianna in 
1949 and 1950. He was a director of the 
First National Bank of Marianna, and 
district supervisor of the South Crowley 
Ridge Soil Conservation District, which 
he helped to organize. For a number of 
years he operated the Sudan Plantation 
at Marianna. 

Other offices he had held in the past 
include the presidency of the Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners Association, the Mari- 
anna Rotary Club, and the Lee County 
Farm Bureau. He was also secretary- 
treasurer of the Arkansas Agricultural 
Council. 

Mr. Mann was born in Forrest City, 
Ark., and lived there until 1905, when 
hé moved with his family to Marianna. 
He received his early education in the 
Marianna and Forrest City schools, and 
was later graduated from Branham- 


PORTABLE DIAL SCALE 
accurate weighing, direct 
reading dial for easy 


fast operation 


A 


i 
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TRUCK SCALES 


assure long life and 


Hughes Academy at Springhill, Tenn. 

He is survived by his wife; three sons, 
John W. Mann, Jr., Forrest City, Wil- 
liam C. Mann, Memphis, and Lon Mann, 
Marianna; a sister, Mrs. W. W. Camp- 
bell, Forrest City; and two brothers, 
Burk Mann, Forrest City, and Estes W. 
Mann, Memphis. 

Funeral services were held in Mari- 
anna. 








On Awards Committee 
WALTER B. MOORE, assistant director 
of the NCPA Educational Service, is a 
member of the honorary awards commit- 
tee of the Dallas Professional Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity. Committees of the chapter at 
Dallas and other points make recommen- 
dations for national awards to be made 
for outstanding service in journalism 
and in the work of the professional or- 
ganization. 


PRINTOMATIC DIAL SCALE 
for accurate automatic weighing 


with weights recorded 


on tape or cards 


DIRECT READING 

BENCH DIALgSCALE 

no mental calculations 
necessary —reduces chance 


for human error 


DIRECT READING 
PLATFORM DIAL SCALE 


speeds and simplifies 


weighing of materials rolled 


sustained accuracy 


More in service than 


any other make 


( FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 
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or placed on the flush platform 
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Tale of the 
Cotton Orphan 


Once upon a time — less than a hundred years ago — 
cottonseed was the outcast of the cotton family. In those 
days, many a gin was built beside a river or stream, for easy 
disposal of this cotton waste. Others left it to rot in the 
gin yard, 


Then science stepped in. 


Cottonseed was found to contain ingredients of value. 
Methods were developed to separate it into its components 
— cottonseed oil, meal, hulls and linters. Then cottonseed 
products were introduced. New ones appeared. Newer ones 
still appear. 








Today, cottonseed is a 400 million dollar cousin of the 
cotton industry. Vegetable shortening, mayonnaise, cooking 
oils, livestock feeds, fertilizer, flour, plastics, photographic 
film, paints and explosives are only a few of its myriad of 
useful products. Best known, perhaps, is the velvety, golden 
margarine — now served in 80% of American homes. 


Cottonseed products provide good quality at modest 
cost. Im selecting them you support your cotton industry. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON @ ATLANTA @© MEMPHIS @ BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES @® NEW ORLEANS @® NEW YORK 
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How Many of These Early-Day Members | 


Dallas, was discussing oldtimers of the cottonseed products industry with 

M. W. Lyons of The Southern Cotton Oil Company, when Mr. Lyons reached 
in his desk and brought out this old photograph. It was made at the annual conven- 
tion of the old Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers Association, held May 26-29, 1903, 
at Montgomery Park, Memphis, Tenn., and shows some of the members who were 
present. There are a few whose names are not known, some with only the last name 
shown—but all, so far as we know, have now passed on. The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press appreciates the opportunity afforded us by Mr. Lacy and Mr. Lyons to 
publish this rare photograph of men who helped to build the strong foundations on 
which our industry stands today. 


OF A RECENT TRIP to New Orleans, D. A. Lacy, Sr., of Lacy-Logan Company, 


Campbell, Memphis. . Stephen Malone, Jackson, Miss. 
2. Hugh Humphreys, Memphis. 9, Name not known. 
3. W. B. Withers, Woodville, Miss. . Price, Forrest City, Ark. 
. Sam. Williamson, Memphis. . W. H. Mason, Jr., Shreveport, La. 
5. Hugh Pettit, Memphis. 2. W. A. Kaiser, Memphis. 
}. H. E. Bridges, Memphis. 3. David Wesson, Savannah, Ga. 
. Foster, Hope, Ark. . R. L. McKellar, Memphis. 
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C. Oliver, Memphis. 


16. C. C. Hewitt, Louisville, Ky. 

. C. C. Johnson, Little Rock, Ark. 
. W. B. Johnson, Memphis. 

t = Ps Cantrell, New York. 


Nickels, Providence, R. I. 


a oh ‘Boyce, Chicago, Ill. 


E. P. McBurney, Atlanta, Ga. 

T. M. Phillips, Memphis 
(reporter, Commercial Appeal). 
W. H. Madden, Yazoo City, Miss. 
J. W. Stout, Yazoo City, Miss 
Price, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


27. John Aspegren, New York. 
. E. R. Boyer, Memphis. 
29. R. H. McKeller, Memphis. 
. R. V. Garner, Glen Allen, Miss. 
31. E. A. Rome, Memphis. 
2. S. R. Oates, Memphis. 
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3. back not known. 


M. McDonald, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘ 36 yash, New York. 
E. E. Chandler, Chicago, III. 
7. H. L. Kreider, Omaha, Neb. 
. Geo. Williamson 
(reporter, Morning News). 


9. Winchell, Springfield, Ohio. 


. Tansy. 
. R. L. Woods, New Orleans, La. 


2. A. St. C. Tennille, Montgomery, Ala. 
3. J. W. Vagler, Houston, Texas. 


. A. L. Gardner, Memphis. 


5. J. W. Vogles, Houston, Texas. 
§. H. Schumaker, Schulenberg, Texas. 
7. Edward Lehman Johnson, Memphis. 


. Ed. Cahn, Meridian, Miss. 
. Frieson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
. F. Bosse, New York. 
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New Orleans, La. 
. J. C, Friday, Arkansas. 


es Strain, Tupelo, Miss. 

. H. Goepel, Port Gibson, Miss. 
55. Name not known. 

. M. E. Singleton, East St. Louis, 


J. J. Culbertson, Paris, Texas. 


: a Madden, Tyler, Texas. 


Bailey, Paris, Texas. 


». Erwin, Waxahachie, Texas. 


. Sullivan, Alexandria, La. 
. Manning, Terrell, Texas. 
. Parish, Memphis. 
x. Perkins, Memphis. 
. Frankenbush, New Orleans, 
7. Maury, Louisville, Ky. 

. G. Riley, Albany, Ga 

. A. Eve, Columbia, S. C. 

. F. Ives, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ili. 


La. 


76. Louis K. Bell, 
. Robt. A. Allison, —— Miss. 
. Alex. Allison, Memphis 
9. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, cas. 
. L. W. Haskell, New York City. 
. E. S. Ready, Helena, Ark. 
32. A. H. D. Perkins, Memrhis, eee, 
33. C. Fitzsimmons, Columbia, S. C 


of the Crushing Industry Did You Know? 


. W. E. Jervey mS Lyons Chicago, Il. 
ae ae Caffery, Louisville, Ky. 

2. Williams, Chi ago, Ill. 

& =. Williamson, Memphis. 

. Henry Aleu 5 


ummitt, Miss. 
pom 
New Yerk City. 


” 
vice-president. 


4. nee. Gibson, Dallas, Texas 


Allen, Little Rock, 


> i P. Johnson, Memphis. 


. F. W. Brode, Memphis. 





ANTHRACNOSE 


Are you losing 
. business to these — 
fiseases of cotton? 


ANGULAR LEAF SPOT 





You can control them with proper seed treatment «cau aan eee 


Angular leaf spot and anthracnose are again cutting down the 
cottor crop. These diseases, along with sore shin and seed rot MECHANICALLY DELINTED 
COTTONSEED 





are often to blame for low yields. 
“Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant, properly applied, helps to con- 2° “Ceresan” Dry 6 0z./100 Ibs. 
trol all these diseases. In fact, it helps growers to increase yields “Ceresan”M  Dryor 

as much as 5 to 40%, and makes more business for you at gin- Slurry 30z./100 Ibs. 
ning time. 
Proper seed treatment helps you and the grower. He de- ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 
pendson the ginner to treat the seed so he can produce a bigger 2% “Ceresan” Dry 4oz./100 Ibe. 
crop. When he gets good results, it means more cotton to gin, “Ceresan”’M —-Dryor 

more repeat seed treating for you. Slurry 2 oz. /100 Ibs. 
Help your operators to apply the correct amount of ‘‘Cer- 
esan” to seed treated in your equipment. For a daily check, FUZZY COTTONSEED 
compare the amount of ‘“‘Ceresan’”’ used with the amount re- 


: 5 ; 2% ‘*‘Ceresan”” Dr 9 0z./100 Ibs. 
quired for the tonnage of seed treated. , ¢ - bis ag 


“Ceresan’’M Dry or 

For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free Slurry 4140z./100\bs. 
hanabook “How to Treat’ (A-999). Write to Du Pont, Semesan 
Section, Wilmington, Delaware. 


@ With all chemicals always follow directions 
for application. Where warning statements on 
use of product are given, read them carefully. 
soe 
Disinfects and Protects Seed 


Listen to Du Pont “‘Cavalcade of America’”’ REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
Tuesday Nights, N BC Network BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Anderson Moves Lundmark 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of Ex- 
pellers, Anderson solvent extraction units 
and equipment for the Exsolex process, 
announces that John C. Lundmark 
(above), formerly field representative in 
the Chicago territory, will be located at 
2016 Southwood Road, Vestavia Hills, 
Birmingham 9, Ala. Mr. Lundmark has 
been with the Anderson Company for 
many years as a field engineer. In his 
new location he will be working in the 
southern and southwestern territory. 


Europe Wants U.S. Cotton, 
Council Officials Report 


Two officials of the National Cotton 
Council, at present exploring export fi- 
nancing problems in Europe, report a 
market for 1.5 million bales of American 
cotton in three European nations. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
Germany will take from 650,000 to 700,- 
000 bales, Italy 600,000 and Spain would 
like to take 240,000 bales, according to 
reports of Chairman S. Y. West, Mem- 
phis, and Director Read P. Dunn, Jr., 
Washington, of the Council’s foreign 
trade division. 

The two men will confer with officials 
of other European nations interested in 
obtaining raw cotton from America be- 
fore returning late this month. 

Reports from the Cotton Council offi- 
cials stated that in all three countries 
cotton stock presently held by mills are 
at low levels. Germany has a supply suf- 
ficient to last about two months, Italy 
four and one-half months and Spain only 
two weeks. Officials of those countries 
are now attempting to work out plans 
whereby free dollars can be made avail- 
able for immediate importation of cotton 
before other financing becomes available. 

Mr. West and Mr. Dunn report that 
all three countries are planning to ob- 
tain a major share of their raw cotton 
requirements from the U.S. 


License Relaxed on Waste 


USDA has announced that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is being authorized 
to place all exports of soft cotton waste 
under “general license.” This action, 
which is in line with action taken on 
Sept. 17 in placing the export of raw 
cotton under general license, makes it 
possible for exporters to ship all types 
of soft cotton waste to most countries 
without filing applications for validated 
export licenses. 
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Five Soybean Inspection 
Stations Open in Delta 


Five soybean inspection stations have 
been opened in the Mississippi Delta 
area by the State Department of Agri- 
culture and three more stations are ex- 
pected to be added within ten days, Delta 
Council has announced. 

Due to the short bean crop this year, 
only a limited number of the stations 
will be set up at present. An intensive 
grain inspection and grading service to 
be initiated by the State Department of 
Agriculture was recommended earlier in 
the year by Delta Council’s Subcom- 
mittee on Grain Inspection and Grading 
in making plans for more efficient 
marketing of the crop. 


Grain brokers, elevator and oil mill 


operators have been urged to contact 
samplers at the various stations to set 
convenient hours for sampling. A fee 
of $3.50 will be charged for all in and 
out carload shipments of grain and soy- 
beans, and $3.50 per hold on all barge 
shipments. 

Inspection samplers and stations an- 
nounced are Benjamin O. Clarke, assist- 
ant county agent, in the Greenwood area; 
Jack Oakman, assistant county agent, in 
the Clarksdale area; John Killebrew, 
assistant county agent, in the Indianola 
area; R. J. Landers, State Department of 
Agriculture, at Stoneville, in the Green- 
ville area; and Billy W. Harris, assist- 
ant county agent, in the Marks area. 

Additional samplers and stations are 
proposed for Yazoo City, Belzoni, and 
Rolling Fork. 
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COMET 
DREADNAUGHT 


Box 1098 
Savannah 
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SUGAR BAG CLOTH 


Closely-woven, strong, uniform, protective. Made from clean, 
bright bags never used before for cotton. 


Three well-known, popular brands: 


—weighing about 1% Ibs. 


—weighing about 1% lbs. 
—weighing about 2 Ibs. 


Other weights are also available 


A big cotton crop is expected this year—and it may be difficult 
to get good bagging in sufficient quantity. 


Write, wire or phone us today! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 690 
New Orleans 
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Box 204 
Houston 
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Cotton Industry Wins First 
Round Against Synthetics 


The cotton industry has won the first 
round in its fight to block the expansion 
of synthetic production through the 
granting of rapid tax amortizations and 
other government subsidies. The synthe- 
tic program has been indefinitely post- 
poned by Defense Mobilizer Charles FE. 
Wilson but industry and congressional 
leaders, not convinced that the issue is 
dead, are keeping in close touch with 
the situation. 

Industry leaders presented a convincing 
cave against the expansion program but 
Wachington observers noted that Mr. Wil- 
son, in deferring action, cited only two 
factors as influencing his decision—the 
shortage of structural steel for new 
plants and a sharp drop in wool prices. 
Wool prices have been climbing steadily 
in recent weeks and already talk has 
been heard in Washington of reexamin- 
ing the synthetic program. 

When it became known that the Na- 
tional Production Administration was 
considering granting tax benefits for con- 
struction of new plants to produce an 
additional 314 million pounds of rayon 
annually, cotton industry leaders in Wash- 
ington immediately protested. Experi- 
ence of World War II, when similar 
government subsidies were granted, was 
citcd as proof of the wastefulness, both 
in critical materials and manpower, of 
the synthetic expansion program. Very 
little rayon was produced in time to aid 
in the war effort but when the war was 
over a huge new government-subsidized 
rayon cap*city was ready and waiting to 
compete for the cotton farmer’s market. 


Washington representatives of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council spearheaded the 
opposition to the new synthetic expan- 
sion program. Manly Fleischmann, De- 
fense Production administrator, was told 
that the expansion program his agency 
recommended would take large quanti- 
ties of steel, cement, brick and other 
critical materials and, once in operation, 
would use large supplies of sulphuric acid 
and other chemicals which are, and wil: 
continue to be, in short supply. 

It was also pointed eut that in less 
than a year’s time cotton farmers in- 
creased production to approximately 17 
million bales, and can maintain this pro- 
duction if defense officials provide the 
farmer with sufficient machinery and 
fertilizer. 

It is believed that Mr. Fleischmann 
was impressed by these arguments. How- 
ever, industry leaders are not assuming 
that the synthetic expansion program is 
dead and will remain on the alert for 
any further efforts to secure rapid tax 
amortization benefits for new plants. 


Arkansas Gin Burns 


The Huckaby Cotton Gin at Lake City, 
15 miles east of Jonesboro, Ark., was 
demolished by fire Oct. 3 and General 
Manager Bill Sloan, in estimating losses 
at $60,000, said it would take $100,000 


‘to replace the gin. 


Causes of the fire, which started in a 
boiler room, were unknown. One bale 
was lost in the flames, but 25 others 
stored in an adjacent building were 
Saved. Mr. Sloan safd the firm hoped 
to have a new gin ready for operation 
within five weeks. 





Spinner-Breeder Meet 
Set for Nov. 29-30 


The eighth annual Spinner- 
Breeder Conference will be held at 
Clemson, S. C., on Nov. 29 and 30, 
George B. Walker, Chairman, 
Delta Council Advisory Research 
Committee, has announced. 

Clemson College and the South 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association will be hosts to the 
meeting to which cotton interest 
organizations and individuals 
throughout the nation are invited. 

“We are grateful to the host or- 
ganizations for the opportunity to 
hold the Conference at Clemson 
College once again,” Mr. Walker 
said. The second Spinner-Breeder 
Conference was held at Clemson in 
1945. 


This series of meetings had its 
beginning in 1944, with the ob- 
jective of providing a common 
meeting ground for discussions of 
cotton problems, with emphasis on 
cotton breeding to fill mill require- 
ments. Conferences have been held 
at Stoneville, Miss.; Hartsville, 
S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; El Paso, Texas; and Clem- 
son College; and have attracted at- 
tendance from all cotton produc- 
ing and manufacturing states and 
several foreign countries. 

Mr. Walker said that details of 
the program would be announced 
later. 














SPEED 

SAFETY 

CLEANLINESS 

LOW FIRST COST 

LOW OPERATING COST 
e LOW UPKEEP 
e CREATES GOOD WILL 
e SAVES LABOR 
Here’s an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 

unloading is accomplished 

quicker with a minimum of power. 
Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


Phone 2-1314 
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ACID DELINTED 
TRIPLE GRADED 
CERESAN TREATED | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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To Deliver Meal 
at Lower Cost than 


Any Other Container ~.. 
a 


Cotton Bags are riding the range again, 
giving your customers EXTRA VALUE at lower 
cost per trip than any other container. 

There are TWO WAYS your customer can 


recover container costs with Cotton Bags. 


a Re-use in the home for making hundreds 


of profitable household items. 


a. Sale of the Cotton Bags to established 


re-use markets at good prices. 


You will profit, too, because Cotton Bags mean greater 
markets for Cotton — more Cottonseed Meal for you to sell. 
You owe it to yourself and to your customers to 


pack in Cotton Bags. Call your bag supplier today! 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL. wemrais 
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Georgia Contest Winners to 
Receive Awards Dec. 13 


Georgia’s champion cotton growers 
for 1951 will gather in Atlanta on Dec. 
13 to receive $3,500 in prizes for out- 
standing work during the past cotton 
growing and harvesting season. 

E. C. Westbrook, Extension agro- 
nomist, said this week that state and 
district winners will attend the luncheon 
meeting which is scheduled for the 
Ansley Hotel. 

President O. C. Aderhold of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia will be principal speaker 
for the occasion. He wil be introduced by 
Dean and Director C. C. Murray of the 
College of Agriculture. Associate Exten- 
sion Service Director Walter S. Brown 
will preside. 

The state winner in the five-acre cot- 
ton contest will be give a $500 cash 
award, and three district winners in 
each of six Extension Service districts 
in the state are to receive prizes of $250, 
$150 and $100. 

The five-acre cotton contest is spon- 
sored by the Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association. 

In addition to the $3,500 in awards, 
a $500 state award is to be available to 
any grower who exceeds the three-bale 
per acre yield made by W. A. Meadows, 
Bleckley County, in the 1949 contest. 
This is the highest yield recorded since 
the contest began, and if the award is 
not won this year another $500 will be 
added and a $1,000 sweepstakes prize 
will be offered in 1952. 

In addition to the cash awards, all 
winners will be given certificates of 
recognition by Extension Service district 
agents. 

Winner of the 1950 five-acre cotton 
contest was A. S. Hunnicutt, Sr., Bulloch 
County, with a yield of 11 bales on five 
acres. 


Cottonseed Hulls Aid in 


Preventing Bloat 

Grazing tests at Texas Technological 
College this summer indicate that beef 
steers grazing on alfalfa do well with- 
out any bloating if plenty of cottonseed 


hulls are available as roughage, the 
“Fort Worth Star-Telegram” reported 
recently. 

Dean W. L. Stangel of Texas Tech 
reported that the steers in the test have 
made satisfactory gains and consumed 
large quantities of hulls during the test, 
which began last June and will be con- 
tinued until February. 

This research is being conducted 
through a fellowship sponsored by the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
The National Cotonseed Products Asso- 
ciation’s Educational Service cooperated 
in planning the project. 


C. V. Serbell, Former 


Lever Manager, Dies 


Carl Victor Serbell, 67, former oil 
mill and refinery executive for nearly 
40 years, died at his home at Hardy- 
ville, Va., Sept. 19. He was manager of 
the Lever Brothers Company plant at 
Edgewater, N. J., before his retirement 
in 1949. 

Mr. Serbell came to this country from 
Sweden in 1910, and from 1911 to 1930 
was associated with Aspegren interests 
in the operation of refineries and 
shortening plants at Portsmouth, Va., 
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and New Orleans, La., as well as a 
group of crude oil mills in the South- 
east and Mississippi Valley. In 1930 he 
went with Lever Brothers in the re- 
search department. He was named man- 
ager of the Edgewater plant in 1932. 

Survivors include his wife; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Karin Malmstrom, New York, 
N. Y.; and two sons, Victor Serbell., 
Jr., and Robert Serbell. 


Cottonseed Meal Processing 
To Be Conference Subject 


Tentative program plans for the 
second annual conference on cottonseed 
processing as related to the nutritive 


@ Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 

@ Capacities to 80,000 Ibs. 

@ Hydraulic 10’x 10’ Pit Door. 

@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 

@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- r 
less reduces foundation costs. me 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “jiffy.” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. 
Raises to 43° angle in less than a min- 
ute, lowers in 25 seconds. Maximum 
safety because of ‘‘oil-locked” hydraulic 
control. No danger of accidents. 

Pit Door opens and closes hydrauli- 
cally in seconds, permits cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into open pit. 

Easy, simple controls... one man 
operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door from one location. Eliminates 


Write for 


Dumper Bulletin CD-8 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-18 


ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are he- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15'6". New 


value of the meal, to be held at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
in New Orleans, La., Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 
have been announced by Dr. C. H. Fisher, 
director of the laboratory. 

Sponsored jointly by the 
Service of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association and USDA's 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, the conference will consist 
of reports from experiment stations, 
USDA bureaus and private industry on 
cottonseed meal feeding experiments, 
roundtable discussions on ignificent 
Questions in Nutrition,” and reports on 
cottonseed meal processing and related 
research, with one day being devoted to 
each of these three topics. 


Educational 


This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs to a minimum. 
back-breaking labor and cuts costs. 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 
have installed them in all their plants. 

Every Trucker and Ginner is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line” in busy hauling seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 

WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adjustable for Driveways 
11‘ to 15'6" widths. 


@ Low Head Room. 

@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 

© Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 
Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE to handle it. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
Poplar Ave. & River Front, Memphis, Tennessee 
R. C. BROWN, 5538 Dyer St., Dallas 6, Texas 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 
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Council’s Fashion Head to 
Hold All-Cotton Show 


Margot Herzog, fashion director of 
the National Cotton Council, will present 
an all-cotton fashion show Nov. 16 at 
the annual convention of the National 
Grange in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Fashion implications of new cotton 
fabrics, finishes, colors and styles will 
be explained by Miss Herzog during a 
50-minute program. The show will fea- 
ture cotton’s versatility for year-round 
wear. 

Some 1,000 Grange ladies attending 
the nine-day annual session at the Hotel 
Morton are expected to witness the 
parade of models in 40 different women’s 
cotton outfits. New ready-to-wear styles 
from leading American designers, and 
dresses made from fabrics available for 
home sewing will be shown. 

The fashion show will be a feature of 
the home economics program at the 
Grange session. Mrs. Ruth H. Mitchell 
of Hockessin, Del., chairman of the 
National Grange home economics com- 
mittee, is in charge of arangements. 


Growers Urged to Protect 
Bales from Weather 


Georgia’s executive committee on cot- 
ton improvement work, W. Estes, 
Haralson; S. A. Parham, Tifton; A. G. 
Swint, Orchard Hill; S. V. Stacy, Grif- 
fin, and E. C. Westbrook, Athens, are 
appealing to farmers to protect bales 
of cotton stored on the farm against 
weather damage. 

These men represent three phases of 
cotton production and marketing work 


in the state. Estes, chairman of the 
Georgia Cotton Improvement Committee, 
is a farmer and ginner, and Swint also 
is a farmer and gin operator. Parham 
and Stacy are agronomists at experiment 
stations in the state, and Westbrook is 
Extension Service cotton specialist. 

“A great deal of cotton is being held 
on farms in Georgia this fall,” Estes 
said today, “until growers can decide 
what to do with it. Many growers are 
refusing to sell 1951 cotton until re- 
sults of present efforts to improve the 
cotton price situation are determined.” 

The cotton experts also are urging 
Georgians to destroy cotton stalks as 
soon as the crop is picked in order to 
force boll weevils into hibernation and 
reduce numbers of weevils surviving the 
winter. 

Calling attention to plans for the 1952 
cotton crop, Estes said that a meeting of 
the entire cotton improvement committee 
is to be called soon to discuss phases of 
production for 1952 and to take stock 
of supplies of fertilizer, planting seed, 
and labor. 

The entire committee is made up of 
farmers, ginners, representatives of 
agricultural organizations, and _ repre- 
sentatives of business and _ industrial 
groups. County committees are set up 
in the same manner ond have been in 
operation for the past two years. 


Operation Interrupts 
Kirkland’s Travels 


Byron A. Kirkland, southeastern field 
representative of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s Educational 
Service, has resumed work in his office 


in Atlanta, Ga., following an emergency 
operation while on a field trip visiting 
oil mills and agricultural workers in his 
territory. 

A. L. Ward, NCPA educational di- 
rector, reports that Mr. Kirkland had 
visited with a number of mills and at- 
tended livestock events prior to the op- 
eration, and that he is working in the 
immediate vicinity of Atlanta until his 
doctor permits more extensive travel. 

“Byron is especially disappointed at 
this unavoidable delay in getting 
acquainted with many members of this 
industry” Mr. Ward said, “but I am 
anxious for him to regain his full 
strength before resuming the heavy 
travel schedule which he had planned.” 


Negro Father of Five Is 
Cotton Picking Champion 


Johnnie Johnson, 32-year-old Negro 
from Clarksdale, Miss., and the father 
of five children, is the new cotton pick- 
ing champion of the world. 

He won the title and $1100 cash at 
the 12th annual National Cotton Pick- 
ing Contest at Blytheville, Ark., Oct. 5 
for picking 88 pounds of cotton in the 
two hours pickers were in the field. 

Second place went to Odell Mitchell, 
22, Bragg City, Mo., who picked 86 
pounds, and third place to Malcolm 
Gamling, Osceola, Ark., 82 pounds. Mit- 
chell won $250 and Gamling $100. Mrs. 
Eugene Shinault, Memphis, Tenn., a 
three-time previous money winner, placed 
first in the Women’s Division. She 
picked 77 pounds, was awarded $250. 
Her husband, twice winner of the 
championship, was in the first eight. 





THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


Dri-Slide Statifier 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


*Trade Mark Registered 





Write for Dri-Slide Information 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


The new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
from the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather. 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 


Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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VALLEY OFFERS 3 STEPS TO 


FASTER FILTERING 


RATE OF FLOW in oil filtering is deter- _ filtered. But it is materially speeded by a 
mined by the type and kind of filter medium _ well-designed filter press, and by a method 
you use, and the viscosity, temperature and of filtering designed to make breakdown, 
physical nature of the solids in the oil being cleaning and reassembling periods shorter. 


nnnnnnnnnnne===- ML ee 
THE VALLEY MALL 
FILTER : 


PRESS 


Available in recessed plate or plate and frame 
types, with outside plate dimensions ranging 
from 6x6" to 42x42". Aluminum alloy or other 
specified metal. Any number of chambers. 


ECONOMY FILTER PAPER 


Designed to Valley specifications, Economy 
filter paper actually stretches as filter cake is 
formed on its rough surface. Shortens break- 
down time by releasing cake immediately; use 
same paper for next cycle. 


VALLEY FILTER CLOTH 


Sturdy, chain-weave type filter cloth. Fits any 
pressure type filter press. Order in sizes to fit 
filter plates. Complete stocks of both Economy 
filter paper and Valley filter cloth maintained 
in our Fresno plant, for prompt shipment. 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
2718 EAST AVENUE, FRESNO, CALIF. 


SINCE 1898 
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Pink Bollworm Found in 


Other Texas Counties 

L. F. Curl, regional director of USDA’s 
Bureau of Kntomology and Plant Quar- 
antine at San Antonio, said this week 
that 10 counties east of but immediately 
adjacent to the pink bollworm infested 
area in central Texas have been infested 
by this insect. This area begins with 
Harris County on the south and extends 
north to Navarro. In addition, Mr. Curl 
said, pink bollworms have been found in 
Cook, Hunt and Wood Counties, none of 
which is adjacent to the known infested 
area. 

“This constitutes an extremely grave 
situation,” Mr. Curl said. “It is believed 
the conditions which brought about the 
spread in 1950 and again in 1951 were 
abnormal. The only way. in which the 
continued spread can be stopped is to 
drastically reduce pink bollworm infes- 
tation in south Texas. In the meantime,” 
he continued, “growers in northeast 
Texas and north-central Texas should 
take steps to prevent incipient infesta- 
tions from becoming established in their 
fields.” 

Mr. Curl says the pink bollworms will 
have already gone into winter hibernation 
in late-produced bolls and the mere cut- 
ting of the stalks will not kill such worms. 
“Farmers are urged to strip such bolls 
and take them to the gins, if possible to 
gin the material,” he went on. “Other- 
wise, heavily pasture the fields so that 
the cattle will eat these bolls which may 
contain hibernating pink bollworms.” 

Many farmers will find that only por- 
tions of their fields may contain late- 
matured bolls. In many instances such 
bolls will be found only along the end 
of the rows or in some other favorite 
spot. Special attention should be paid to 
such spots in the field. With a shortage 
of feed in many areas, it might be prof- 
itable to the grower to strip and feed 
bollies not good enough to gin. If none 
of these measures appears economical, it 
is urged that the stalks be chopped up 
as fine as possible with cotton shredders, 
roller cutters, or other means, and plowed 
under deep enough to cover the bolls six 
inches or more. ‘ 

Mr. Curl points out that, since the in- 
festation is extremely light, it is diffi- 
cult to say on what farms the pink boll- 
worm may be present in north-central or 
northeast Texas. “Consequently, to be 
safe, every grower should assume that 
perhaps it is his field which is infested 
and carry out these preventive meas- 
ures,” he says. 

Planned aggressive pink bollworm con- 
trol in the U.S. has been responsible for 
an extremely light commercial damage 
to the cotton-producing areas from pink 
bollworm. However, there was a field of 
110 acres in south Texas during the cur- 
rent season which was destroyed without 
a single boll being harvested because of 
combined pink bollworm and boll weevil 
damage destroying the complete crop. 
Many other fields in south Texas this 
season show considerable commercial 
damage, principally in late cotton. 

“The pink bollworm, once established, 
will be expensive to live with in central 
and northeast Texas,” Mr. Curl warns. 
“Act now to kill out these incipient infes- 
tations.” 


e The number of milk cows on 
U.S. farms has changed little in the past 
three years—a more stable condition 
than usual for the dairy industry. 
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Council Opposes Clamp on 
U.§.-Venezuelan Trade 


Imposition of further restrictions on 
trade between the U.S. and Venezuela 
was opposed this week by the National 
Cotton Council. The Council’s position 
was expressed at hearings before the 
U.S. Tarriff Commission on extension of 
the present reciprocal trade treaty with 
Venezuela. 

Frank D. Barlow, Jr., of the Council’s 
foreign trade division, told the tariff 
commission “Venezuela is one of the 
United States’ best cash customers and 
the high volume of trade between the 
two countries has drawn them together 
both economically and_ politically.” 

He pointed out the U.S. is currently 
taking from 25 to 30 percent of Venezue- 
lean exports and is supplying nearly 
three-fourths of the country’s imports. 

Petroleum and _ petroleum products 
dominate the export trade of Venezuela 
and the U.S. is the principal buyer of 
these items, Mr. Barlow said. At the 
same time, Venezuela provides an im- 
ortant market for American raw cotton 
nd textile products, these purchases 
averaging about $20 million annually. 
Cotton sales to Venezuela will continue 
to increase if that country continues 
to earn sufficient dollars through ex- 
ports to finance the purchases, Mr. Bar- 
low said. 

“The National Cotton Council believes 
that from the standpoint of the United 
States economy in general and the cot- 
jon industry in particular it would be 
contrary to the national interest at this 
time to take any action whatsoever 
which -would result in a restriction of 
trade between the two countries,’ the 
Council’s statement said. 


1952 Maid of Cotton to Be 
Given Ford Convertible 


The National Cotton Council said this 
week a streamlined new 1952 Ford con- 
vertible with all the trimmings will be 
presented to the 1952 Maid of Cotton. 

A certificate of award will be pre- 
sented to the girl who is chosen 1952 Maid 
of Cotton when her name is announced 
at contest finals in Memphis’ Ellis Audi- 
torium Jan. 3. The car itself will be 
delivered to the Maid aproximately six 
months from that date when her color- 
ful international goodwill and fashion 
tour is completed. 

The car will be awarded to the youth- 
ful cotton envoy by the Memphis (Tenn.) 
District Ford Dealers. It will symbolize 
the close working relationship between 
cotton and the automotive industry— 
largest cotton customer, with an annual 
consumption rate of close to 750,000 
bales. 

wntries are now being accepted for 
the 1952 Maid of Cotton contest. Dead- 
line for entries is midnight Dec. 1. All 
applications must be postmarked before 
that date. 

Any girl born in a cotton-producing 
state who is between the ages of 19-25, 
inclusive, who has never been married, 
and who is at least 5 feet 5 inches tall 
is eligible to become Maid of Cotton. 
Entry forms can be obtained from the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis, Tenn. When entries are com- 
pleted and returned to contest head- 
quarters, they must be accompained by 
a head and shoulders photograph and a 
full-length photograph. 

The Cotton Council pointed out that 
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contestants do not have to be sponsored 
by any club, organization, or industry 
group. Any girl who meets the four re- 
quirements can enter the contest simply 
by submitting her application and 
photograph. 

Contestants will be judged on the 
basis of beauty, background, and per- 
sonality. Twenty finalists will be selected 
to appear in Memphis Jan. 2-3 before a 
judging committee composed of six lead- 
ing members of the cotton industry, 
with a nationally-famous personality as 
chairman. 


Cotton Research Clinic 
Meeting Dates Are Set 


The 1952 Cotton Research Clinic wil 
meet at Pinehurst, N. C., Feb. 13, 14, 
and 15, Dr. Leonard Smith, the National 
Cotton Council’s director of utilization 
research, has announced. 

“Major strides in cotton technology 
have been made in 1951, but many im- 
portant problems remain,’ Dr. Smith 
said. “The 1952 Clinic, following the pat- 
tern of previous years, will concentrate 
on the industry’s most pressing technical 
needs. Already the recommendations of 
the cotton industry’s top research men 
on current and proposed projects have 
speeded up progress in cotton technol- 
aout 

Detailed plans for the meeting will be 
announced later after the program has 
been reviewed by the clinic’s advisory 
committee, headed by M. Earl Heard, 
vice-president and director of research 
of West Point Manufacturing Company. 
Other members of Mr. Heard’s commit- 
tee are Milton Harris, president, Harris 
Research Laboratories; J. B. Goldberg, 
director of research, J. P. Stevens Com- 
pany; R. Y. Winters, assistant adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, USDA; Walter M. Scott, assist- 
ant chief, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, USDA; Walter 
Regnery, vice-president, Joanna Mills; 
Hugh Brown, dean, Clemson Textile 
School; V. B. Holland, director of re- 
search, Cannon Mills Company; George 
S. Buck, Jr., technical director, National 
Cotton Council of America; and Dr. 
Smith. 

The report of the 1951 Cotton Research 
Clinic, together with its summary of 
current cotton research, is now available 
through the Council’s Washington office. 


Unofficial Ginning Totals 
For Valley Are 629,548 


Unless reports are found in error, cot- 
ton production for the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas stands at 629,548 bales, the 
season’s total. 

Nick Doffing, head of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Harlingen of- 
fice, who made the announcement Oct. 9, 
said official figures “will be released in 
a few days after some gins confirm their 
totals.” He added, “There may be a mis- 
take in addition.” 

By Sept. 1, Valley ginnings had passed 
the previous season’s record of 541,181 
bales. By Sept. 11, total ginnings were 
585,292 bales for the four Lower Valley 
counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy 
and Starr. 

Mr. Doffing disclosed that during the 
first week of this month 2,548 bales were 
ginned—1,365 in Hidalgo County, 435 in 
Cameron County, 542 in Starr County 
and 206 in Willacy. 
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‘d Like You to Meet 


THE PEOPLE WHO 
MAKE “THE PRESS” 


@ IT TAKES many things to make 
a magazine, but the most impor- 
tant ingredient is the people who 
work as a team to put it together, 
get it out of the printing plant 
and on its way to you. 


SOMETIMES folks that read a magazine 
or a newspaper or any kind of periodical 
probably get to wondering just what the 
people look like who put the thing to- 
gether—what kind of building it’s 
printed in—and all the other factors 
involved. We’ve wondered about maga- 
zines we read, so we decided to give you 
a brief story-and-picture rundown on 
“The Press” and its staff. 

This magazine was founded in 1899 
and originally published by the Ginner 
and Miller Publishing Co., which was 
established by the late N. T. Blackwell. 
The present owners bought the company 
in December, 1930, but it was not until 
February, 1946, that the corporate name 
was changed to Haughton Publishing Co. 

The original building was 110 feet 
deep and had a 50-foot frontage on Com- 
merce Street (that portion shown at 
extreme left of photo above, right). As 
the business continued to grow, the 
plant was expanded to house additional 
machinery, and a parking lot was pur- 
chased, adjacent to the building. 

This year, another building was added 
on the west side of the plant. It is used 
principally for paper storage, and allows 
more working room in the bindery, press, 
and composing departments. 
ditioning and ventilating systems were 
installed, too, to help combat the ever- 
present Texas summer heat (average 
101 degrees during this past August). 

Next time you’re in the city, we 
would like to have you drop by and visit 
us at 3116 Commerce—just a five-minute 
ride from midtown Dallas. We’ll be glad 
to see you and will take you on a per- 
sonally conducted tour through the 
plant. 


In the Pictures 


@ TOP PHOTO shows offices and print- 
ing plant of “The Press.” New ware- 
house building is partially visible at 
extreme right. 


@ PLANT PERSONNEL is shown in 
center picture, most of whom have been 
with the company for many years. Sixth 
from left is B. P. Ridgway, vice-president 
and general superintendent, who came 
with the organization in 1922. 


@ OFFICERS and staff (bottom photo) 
include, left to right, Dick Haughton, 
Jr., president; M. E. Griffin, auditor; 
Richard Haughton, Sr., publisher; Ann 
Jarratt Sorenson, editorial assistant; Jo 
Brimage, receptionist - secretary; Earl 
Bateman, Jr., salesman; Mary Harper, 
editorial assistant; Geo. H. Traylor 
(seated), executive vice-president; and 
Ivan J. Campbell, vice-president and edi- 
tor. Mrs. Marie Luttrell, who handles 
circulation for “The Press,” was not 
present for the picture. 
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Conferees Will Learn 





How Tractor Farmer 
Wins Over Weather 


@ Mechanization Conference del- 
egates will also be told Nov. 8-9 
how new agricultural weather 
forecasting services are proving 
useful to mechanical cotton farm- 
ing operations. 


Delegates to the fifth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference in 
Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9, will be told 
how the farmer with a tractor stands a 


better chance against the weather than 
the farmer with a mule. 

This is one phase of a full range of 
problems in mechanizing the cotton crop 
that will be explored by the anticipated 
500 conferees. The two-day conclave will 
be at the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Claude L. Welch, Memphis, National 
Cotton Council director of production 
and marketing, says, “New agricultural 
forecasting services of the Weather 
Bureau are proving particularly useful 
to mechanical cotton farming operations. 

“Throughout the season, during plant- 
ing, cultivation, insect and weed control, 
defoliation and harvesting the farmer 
with tractor power is in a position to 
speed up his operation in response to a 
forecast of unfavorable weather ahead.” 

Welch explains it is only reasonable 


: take care of our 


Defense 


Cotton is second only to steel as our 
most vital war material. 250 pounds 


of cotton per enlisted man are required to 
fully equip our armed forces. Cotton uni- 
forms for summer and winter, cotton for tents, bedding, 
fighting equipment and ammunition. Cotton is needed 
for over 11,000 other military and defense uses. 


Cotton can deteriorate after it is in the bale. If left unprotected 
from rain, dust and dirt, the quality may be seriously damaged. 
Fire or theft could result in total loss. 


Your warehouse gives you protection from all these hazards. 
Your warehouse also provides facilities for the orderly marketing 
of your cotton with greatest profit to you. Government loans are 
quickly completed through your warehouse with least inconven- 
ience to you. To take care of your cotton this year — warehouse it. 
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to expect the farmer using power equip- 
ment to be in a better position to speed 
up his planting, dusting, or harvesting 
than the farmer dependent on mule 
power. 

“A few extra hours work in the even- 
ing, or on a Saturday afternoon can 
make a great deal of difference in acres 
planted or harvested to the farmer who 
uses power equipment.” 

Dr. Charles R. Sayre, chairman of the 
Council’s committee on production and 
marketing, says progress toward mecha- 
nizing harvest of the cotton crop will be 
reviewed. 

“Advances in gathering the cotton 
crop by machines during the past decade 
have been outstanding,” he reports. “In 
1940 there were only a handful of ex- 
perimental machines in the entire Belt. 
Today machines in operation are able to 
harvest 16.6 percent of this year’s 
bumper crop.” 

Dr. Sayre says production of mechan- 
ical pickers and strippers during this 
season is estimated at about 9,300. Of 
these more than 3,400 are of the picker 
type and 5,900 are strippers. A_ total 
of more than 20,000 harvesting machines 
will be in operation this year and the 
Council official reveals that four man- 
ufacturers will have picker-type harves- 
ters in the field this year, with five 
firms commercially producing strippers. 

Dr. Sayre further reports that this 
year for the first time one firm is man- 
ufacturing low drum _ pickers. This 
machine, he says, has 14 spindles as 
opposed to the 20-spindle conventional 
picker. It is being extensively used in 
the black lands of Texas on smaller cot- 
ton plants grown in that area. 

Dr. Sayre includes another develop- 
ment in the harvester field as the brush- 
type stripper developed at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Un- 
like previous strippers the brush-type 
machine is partially selective, rejecting 
many of the green bolls. The Council 
official reports it has potential applica- 
tions in areas of the Southeast where 
cotton of medium height is grown. 

During the conference, delegates will 
look at mechanization from the basis of 
its importance in producing adequate 
fiber supplies during the period of na- 
tional emergency as well as from that 
of its contribution toward greater ef- 
ficiency and _ productivity on cotton 
farms. 

On the final day, they will witness a 
demonstration of mechanical cotton 
farming, Oklahoma style, under the 
direction of Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station personnel. 

Cooperating with the Cotton Council 
in sponsoring the meeting are the 
USDA, the Farm Equipment Institute, 
Cotton Belt land grant colleges, voca- 
tional agriculture and major farm or- 
ganizations. 


Soybean Processors °51-52 
Yearbook Is Available 


The National Soybean Processors 
Association, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has just published its 1951-52 Year 
Book and Trading Rules. The book con- 
tains the Association’s constitution and 
by-laws, code of ethics, officers, direc- 
tors, list of standing committees, names 
of members, trading rules, etc. Copies 
are available at $1 a copy. Address the 
Association at 3818 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, II. 
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Flippen Describes Soybean Value 
To Memphis Agricultural Club 


The economic value of the 5,000-year-old soybean was de- 
scribed by Randal! Flippen of Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. at this 
week’s meeting of the Memphis Agricultural Club. 

Mr. Flippen described the soybean as “one of the world's 
most versatile grain crops—one that can be grown success- 
fully in nearly every type of soil.” He added that there is “a 
place on almost every MidSouth farm for some soybean acre- 
age” and that there is “always a market for beans, and they 
take less from the soil than most other crops.” 

Tracing the expansion of soybean production in the Mid- 
South during the last decade, Mr. Flippen pointed out that 
Tennessee produced 877,000 bushels of soybeans in 1940 as 
compared with a yield of 3,150,000 bushels last year and an 
indicated harvest of 3,432,000 bushels this year. Average an- 
nual harvest in Arkansas between 1940 and 1949 was 3,500,000 
bushels, he said, compared with that state’s 1950 production 
of 11,676,000 bushels. In Mississippi production jumped from 
an average of 1,362,000 bushels during 1940-49 to 6,768,000 
bushels last year. 


Newspaper Article Tells Story 
Of Cottonseed Feeds 


Cottonseed meal and cake helped to revolutionize range 
cattle production and are today, next to grass, Texas’ most | 
important livestock feeds, Walter B. Moore, assistant director 
of the National Cottonseed Products Association’s Educational 
Service, said in an article in The Dallas News on Oct. 7. 


_The article, published in a special State Fair of Texas AGRICULTURAL 
edition of the paper, discussed the value of feed products and 
the economic contributions of the processing and manufacture 
of cottonseed products to the Southwest. i 

A photograph of cattle being fed cottonseed cake, taken SPRAYING 
by Garlon A. Harper of the Educational Service, accompanied 
the article. 

We have seen horses almost completely replaced by 
tractors throughout agriculture during the past few 
re ; years. Based upon cost per acre or other unit of pro- 
belton superior bagging duction, we all know it was necessary to do so. 

SF a So it is with agricultural spraying. The cost per 
the best protection i acre or unit is far less when spraying with the very 
k simple and inexpensive low pressure rotary gear 
pumps rather than the old intricate and expensive 
high pressure piston pumps widely used by our grand- 
fathers. Today all American agriculture depends 
upon spraying at one or more times during the sea- 
son. The control of weeds, insects, plant and animal 
diseases must be maintained at all times. 

Make that control available everywhere by having 
equipment in stock which the average farmer can 
afford to buy . . . the same Oberdorfer Bronze 
Rotary Gear Pumps which the outstanding farmer 
insists on. Oberdorfer Pumps are available through- 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE out the world. 
Open weave Jute Bagging Dept. CG-5110, Agricultural Pump Div. 
Pretested for uniform strength Oberdorfer Foundries Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


““ovmvanee ff] OBERDORFER 
pronzt 
ELTON BAGGING Co. SPRAYING PUMPS 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


One Fre meh 4 cage screw press with 
five high 72” all-jacketed cooker, hypoid drive. 
One double box, all steel Continental up-packing 
linter press and EJ tramper. One set 60” French 
five high crushing rolls, two bottom rolls roller- 
bearing, bottom roll 18”, four top 16”. Rolls have 
been reground and top roll corrigated.—-Sproles 
& Cook Machinery Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
PRospect 5958 


FOR SALE 


Texas 
FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL 
Pumps 

Columns 
Pumps 


MACHINERY FOR SAL E: Cookers 
Presses — Cy inders —- Heads — 
Formers — Accumulators — Hydrau- 
Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers - 
» Bin Feeders Filter Presses, 32x82 with 49 
Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with 
Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” — 
36" Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block 
Ball Bearings Conveyor Heads and Hangers — 
Enelosed Right Angle Drives Elevator Belts, 
Buckets, Sprockets and Chain — Carver Lint 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell 
Street. Datias. Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


3 rebuilt 80-saw Murray gins, never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—Farmers Cotton 
Oil Company, Wilson, N 


FOR SALE 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchell 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone RAndolph 6615. 

NEW, USED AND REBU LT MACHINERY— 
One new 18 shelf “Government type” tower drier, 

natural gas and butane burners. New Beaumier 
hydraulic pumps. New Phelps fans, most sizes in 
stock. High grade rubber belting, pulleys, shaft- 
ing and transmission equipment. One Union Trip- 
lex belt driven hydraulic pump completely rebuilt. 
Two hydraulic rams and casings, reconditioned. 
One model “PH” Murray steel bound press and 
two good, sound Continental wood presses now in 
gins where used. One 60” Lummus wood frame, 
metal sides and ends, fully metal lined condenser, 
used very little. One 14 foot Wichita wood frame 
bur extractor. Three 66” Continental model “D” 
Double X extracting feeders. Five 80-saw Murray 
6” mote conveyor steel air blast gins. lidany other 
items too numerous to list in this ad Tell us your 
needs and we will save you money. R. B. Strick- 
land & 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Owner of late model 5-80 Continen- 
tal in Rio Grande Valley is willing to sacrifice if 
sold immediately. Steel stands with Mitchell clean- 
ers, twenty-four shelf tower drier, practically new 
M-M 240 h.p. motor, bur machines, etc.; has gin- 
ned 4200 bales and still ginning this year. Has 
excellent record. Real bargain at $42,000 with 
half cash.—See, call or write M. M. Phillips, 
Phones 3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


GIN MACHINERY FOR SALE—One six cylinder 
Continental impact cleaner used one year. One 14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine, factory reworked. 
One 80 saw Continental gin stand brush type 1931 
model, factory reworked. One 1942 model Mitchell 
convertible cleaner, all for $3,000.00 f.o.b. Leland, 
Miss.--T. J. Hays, Hollandale, Miss. 


Never was better time to buy Rio 
Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
bargains.—-Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phones 
83-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE 


SALE--Two Murray three-drum cleaners, 
breaker. One Murray automatic 
steel bound, ram and casing. 
Covington, Tenn. 


FOR 
one with boll 
tramper up-press, 

New Model Gin, 





To better se rve the 
equipment for sale or 
motor to your plant free 


repair. Don’t be 


while we 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, 


ists, accurate 


slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 


300 hp. 3/60 /2300/600 rpm, 
250 hp 60/440 /600 rpm, 
200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, 
440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 


200 hp. 3/60 
150 hp. 3/60 
150 hp. 3/60 
125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, 


440/900 rpm, 


CALL ON US 


Phone HUnter 2801 
DALLAS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


Southwest cotton industry 


shut down! Call 


repair your equipment 

To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 
large copper wire 
balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 


artial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 


— DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


stents | starting equipment available for above motors. 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


W. M. SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


pick up and deliver FREE any 
us and we will deliver a loan 
in our shop. 


we now 


availability, expert machin- 


2—125 hp. 3/60 /2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—100 hp. 3/60 /2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
4—.100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
2 slip ring 
2 60 /220 /1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


3 
75 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, 
- 75 hp. 3 

Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 


ratings in stock. 


Phone 3905 
HARLINGEN 
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WOULD LIKE to buy or trade for good used 
gin machinery.—Bill Smith, Fulwiler Building, 
Abilene, Texas. Phone 4-9626 or 4- 7847. 

FOR SALE Cotton tie double riveting machine 
and 1,000 Ibs. rivets. High production.—Witten 
Iron & Metal Company, Box 35, Gastonia, N. C. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—We will pay cash for ger ne 
steel cotton separators of standard makes. Also 
steel cleaners, bur extractors and late model ex- 
tracting feeders. Please describe completely and 
state lowest price of all items offered.—R. a 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Jaco, Texas. 

WANTED TO BU Y- One down packing double 
box press with hydraulic ram and cylinder. Will 
buy with or without pump and tramper. Give de- 
scription, location and price.—-Delta Cotton Oil & 
Fertilizer Co., Box 899, Jackson, Miss. 


two-stand cottonseed delinting 
Give full description and price. 
Newport, Ark. 


WANTED Used, 
and treating plant. 
Address P. O. Box 172, 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—-At once, superintendent for ninety ton 
hydraulic cottonseed oil mill.—-Reply Box 382, 
Cullman, Ala. 

WANTED 
mill. Write or phone 788, 
Tindall Cotton Oil Corp. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cotto houses and gin buildings. 
—Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615. 

FOR THE LARGEST . STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
ol eae Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
ran 





A night superintendent for expeller 
Shamrock, Texas. 











FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.—-Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

AND MOTORS—-In Waco stock and 
other locations: 100 h.p. model RX1 LeRoi power 
unit, fully equipped, excellent condition. 120 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse style “VA” diesel engine. One 
80 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse “model 32” diesel engine 
on testing block. One 60 h.p., 865 r.p.m., 2200 volt 
slip-ring motor with controls. 50 h.p. G.E., 
220 volt, 1200 r.p.m. induction motor, less starter. 
Other motors available. Tell us your needs and 
get our prices before buying.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 138-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


ENGINES 








Venezuela Looks to U. S. 
As Palm Oil Market 


Venezuelan producers of palm oil, lack- 
ing an adequate local market, are said 
to be seeking an outlet in the U.S. Cur- 
rently production is at the rate of about 
1.4 short tons of oil daily and as of early 
September the market had absorbed only 
24 tons, leaving an unsold accumulation 
of 88 tons. African oil palms cover an 
area of 2,500 acres in Venezuela. 


e There is still plenty of time 
for planting winter legume crops. Inoc- 
ulated and fertilized winter legumes are 
valuable as soil builders, supplemental 
grazing crops and, if harvested for seed, 
they become cash crops. 
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World Flax Output 
May Be Up in ’51 


w Acreage boosts in Canada and 
Argentina account for indicated 
production of 135 million bush- 
els, which would be a slight in- 
crease over 1950. 


World flaxseed production during 1951 
may show a slight increase over 1950 
and the average prewar output. A pre- 
liminary estimate based on data avail- 
able to USDA’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations places the crop at 
about 135 million bushels compared with 
the revised estimate of 132 million in 
1950 and the prewar average of 133.5 
million. Increases in Canada and possi- 
bly Argentina, which more than offset 
the decreases in the U.S. and India, ac- 
count principally for the indicated expan- 
sion from 1950. 


e Canada—Canada’s flaxseed crop, cur- 
rently placed at 9,895,000 bushels, is 
more than double the 1950 outturn of 
4,686,000 bushels but represents only 
about 56 percent of the record high of 
1948. Practically all of the increase is 
attributable to grater acreage—1,112,000 
acres against 560,000 in 1950. 


e Mexico—Mexico anticipates a crop of 
1,575,000 bushels from 131,000 acres. 
This is a 10 percent increase in produc- 
tion and acreage from last year’s har- 
vest of 1,417,000 bushels and 119,000 
acres. 


e U.S.—Flaxseed production in the U.S. 
is now estimated at 34,959,000 bushels 
or 11 percent less than the 1950 crop of 
39,263,000 bushels and six percent small- 
er than the 1940-49 average of 37,186,000 
bushels. The indicated area for harvest 
is 3,696,000 acres, representing a five 
percent reduction from last year. 

The national average support price for 
1952-crop flaxseed grading No. 1 will be 
$3.77 per bushel. The price support for 
1951-crop flaxseed is a national average 
of $2.65 per bushel. 


e Europe—Total European flaxseed acre- 
age appears to be up somewhat from 
recent years and production may exceed 
last year’s outturn by 500,000 to 800,000 
bushels. Sweden’s crop may reach 1.9 
million bushels against 1.6 million in 
1950. Belgium and the Netherlands also 
indicate considerable expansion in out- 
put. On the other hand, sizeable decreases 
in acreage and production have occurred 
in Denmark and the United Kingdom. 


e Turkey—Decreased plantings in Tur- 
key—from 123,000 acres in 1950 to 106,- 
000 this year—likely will result in an 
output smaller than the 1.1 million bush- 
els produced in 1950. 


e India and Pakistan — Unfavorable 
weather in some of the important pro- 
ducing areas was the principal factor in 
the production of India’s estimated out- 
put to 15,400,000 bushels. This is one 
million bushels less than last year’s crop 
and some 2.7 million less than the pre- 
war average output. Pakistan’s harvest 
of 400,000 bushels represents a decrease 
from 1950 of 100,000 bushels. 


e Argentina — Preliminary estimates of 
flaxseed plantings in Argentina ranged 
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from 2.5 to 3.5 million acres early in 
August. Assuming average abandonment, 
Argentina may be expected to harvest 
about 2.3 million acres late this year. 
Under favorable growing conditions, nor- 
mal yields could result in a crop of 
around 23 million bushels. Last year’s 
outturn has been revised to about 21 mil- 
lion bushels from two million harvested 
acres. 


e Brazil— Brazil’s 1951 flaxseed crop 
may be down from the 1,378,000 bushels 
harvested in 1950. 


e Uruguay — Uruguay’s 1951 acreage, 
based on farmers’ intentions to plant, 
will probably total 358,000 acres or slight- 
ly less than the 386,000 planted in 1950. 
With normal growing conditions, a har- 
vest of three million bushels would be 
possible. 


e Algeria—In Algeria flaxseed produc- 
tion decreased from 673,000 bushels in 
1949 to 174,000 in 1950 and output this 
year is expected to drop possibly to 
100,000 bushels since only 12,000 acres 
were planted. 


e French Morocco—In French Morocco 
acreage may remain stationary or even 
decrease since price,supports have been 
abandoned. Production dropped from 2.4 
million bushels in 1949 to 551,000 bush- 
els last year. Likewise Tunisia’s crop fell 
from 839,000 bushels to 205,000 in the 
same period. A further decline likely 
will occur this year. 


e Egypt—Egypt’s flaxseed production is 
a by-product of the flax fiber industry. 
Acreage varies according to local flax 
fiber market demands. Seed production 
this year is placed at 79,000 bushels 
against 59,000 in 1950 and 409,000 in 
1949. 


e Ethiopia — Reliable production esti- 
mates for Ethiopia are not available. A 
sizeable quantity apparently was pro- 
duced in 1950, however, as the volume 
available for export in 1951 was re- 
ported at 1,300,000 bushels. 


Experiment With Planes 
Designed for Spraying 


Scientists at Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station are experimenting with 
aircraft specially designed for use in 
agricultural spraying and dusting, Delta 
Council disclosed this week. 

Two Piper Super Cubs were flown 
to the Station by Howard Piper, assist- 
ant to the president of Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, and by A. W. Munro, agri- 
cultural products engineer for Piper. 

The planes carry special combination 
spray and dust rigs and incorporate 
specifications recommended by Delta 
Branch Experiment Station. The combi- 
nation rig was developed during the 
summer. 

At Stoneville the scientists are testing 
the planes for the application of dust 
and spray for plant coverage and swath 
width, rate of discharge, and particle 
size of spray. 

Mr. Piper pointed out that the special 
designs were used as well on the Super 
Cub’s fuselages to make them better 
fitted for agricultural use. The new type 
agricultural planes have an 18 cubic 
foot tank capable of holding 110 gallons 
of liquid or 600 to 800 pounds of dust. 

Tests should be concluded within six 
days at Stoneville, Station officials con- 
cluded. 
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Two Ginner Groups to Meet 
At Memphis, March 17-19 


W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice- 
president of the Arkansas-Missouri Gin- 
ners Association, advises it has definite- 
ly been decided his association and the 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association 
will hold their 1952 annual conventions 
in connection with the forthcoming Mid- 
south Gin Exhibit at Memphis. Tenta- 
tive dates are March 17-18-19. 

Mr. Bruton is acting as temporary 
chairman of the Exhibit until such time 
as a permanent committee is named to 
handle the affair. 


French West African Peanut 
Project Behind Schedule 


The French West African peanut pro- 
ject at Sefa in the Casamance Valley in 
Senegal is expected to produce some 550 
to 660 short tons of peanuts from about 
2,470 acres in 1951, according to infor- 
mation available to USDA’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

Although the 1951 plantings represent 
a considerable increase from the initial 
1,480 acres planted in 1950, the project 
is still far behind schedule. The original 
goal of some 75,000 acres first scheduled 
to be under cultivation by 1954 is not 
expected to be attained until 1958. It is 
hoped that peanut oil output from this 
projected area will reach approximately 
11,000 tons by that year. The area planted 
in 1952 is expected to reach 6,200 acres, 
which would result in a peanut crop of 
about 1,380 tons under normal conditions. 


P. B. Lassiter Retires 


P. B. Lassiter, Wilson, N. C. retired 
Oct. 1 from active duty as representative 
of Continental Gin Co. because of ill 
health. He had been with Continental 
since Nov. 10, 1902, and had represented 
that company in eastern North Carolina 
for the last 20 years. 


Stiffer Credit Controls for 
Farm Housing Loans 


Credit controls affecting loans for farm 
houses made by Farmers Home Admin- 
istration have been changed to bring 
them into compliance with Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Serv- 
ices Act of 1951, USDA has announced. 

The new restrictions will be applica- 
ble to all loans over $2,500 for dwelling 
construction made by the agency from 
farm housing or farm ownership loan 
funds. The new controls replace similar 
regulations issued Oct. 12, 1950, and will 
be for the same purpose of controlling 
inflation and conserving material needed 
for defense purposes. 

They follow the same pattern as the 
credit controls which have been an- 
nounced for residential credit by other 
agencies. New loan limits will be based 
on a percentage of the transaction price 
of the dwelling. Transaction price is the 
estimated cost of the proposed construc- 
tion. In the case of a new dwelling, five 
percent of the estimated cost of con- 
struction is added as an allowance for 
the building site. Veterans receive pref- 
erence on all rural housing loans and 
have somewhat more liberal credit pro- 
visions. 
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Dalton E. Gandy Spoke 
At Cattle Clinic Oct. 12 


Availability of cottonseed feed prod- 
ucts is one of the important assets of 
the Mid-South for beef production, Dal- 
ton E. Gandy, field representative of the 
NCPA Educational Service, said in a 
talk at the Feeder and Stocker Cattle 
Clinic on Oct. 12 at the South Memphis 
Stock Yards. 

Livestock and feeding authorities from 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Missouri took part in the clinic, spon- 
sored by the South Memphis Stock Yards 
Company and five livestock commission 
firms. J. S. Robinson, Tennessee Exten- 
sion animal husbandman, led the discus- 
sions following the talks. 

Mr. Gandy brought out the importance 


of adequate protein in rations to supple- 
ment grains, roughages and pastures 
that are available in the Mid-South area. 
He gave practical suggestions for get- 
ting cattle on feed, controlling bloat from 
legume pastures by feeding cottonseed 
hulls and meal, and finishing cattle eco- 
nomically on mixtures of cottonseed meal 
and hulls. 


Charles W. Potthoff Joins 


Stewart & Stevenson 

Charles W. Potthoff has joined Stewart 
& Stevenson Services, Inc. of Houston as 
assistant manager of the parts depart- 
ment, Joe Manning, general manager, 
has announced. 

Before joining the Stewart & Steven- 
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son staff Mr. Potthoff was with the 
Parts Association in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Previous to that he was in the parts 
department of the Dow Motor Company 
in Houston for 19 years. Mr. Potthoff 
has attended the General Motors parts 
school specializing in parts merchand- 
izing. Stewart & Stevenson is the world’s 
largest distributor of GM diesel engines. 


Harper Was Superintendent 
At Dallas Cattle Show 


More than 600 registered cattle from 
many of the nation’s outstanding herds 
competed in the 1951 beef cattle show, 
Oct. 5-12, at the State Fair of Texas. 

Garlon A. Harper, assistant in nutri- 
tion for the NCPA Educational Service, 
served as superintendent of the beef cat- 
tle show, visiting with livestock leaders 
from many states and efficiently hand- 
ling the many details connected with one 
of the laregst cattle shows held annually. 

Dean W. L. Stangel of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, is general su- 
perintendent of the livestock shows at 
the State Fair, and Ray W. Wilson, for- 
merly with the Educational Service, is 
manager of the agriculture and livestock 
departments. 


Chickasha Firm Is Featured 
In National Ad Campaign 


The Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board is currently running a series of 
advertisements in nationally circulated 
business magazines that point up “fac- 
tors favoring business expansion in 
Oklahoma.” Among the magazines being 
used is Business Week. 

Latest advertisement in the series 
features the Chickasha Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chickasha, 
and a statement by Claude Britain, 
executive vice-president and _ general 
manager of the company. Mr. Britain 
traces briefly the development of the cot- 
ton industry in Oklahoma and concludes 
his statement with an invitation to other 
industries to “join us in Oklahoma, and 
help the old-timers and newcomers create 
a young, progressive state. We have the 
necessary material resources,” he says, 
“and need only more of the important 
human resource.” 


Abe Jones, Retired Texas 
Ginner, Dies Oct. 5 


Abc Jones, Newcastle, Texas, a retired 
early-day cotton ginner, died of a heart 
attack Oct. 5. He was 79 years old. Mr. 
Jones, a native of Rockwall, Texas, went 
to Newcastle in 1888. He is survived by 
his wife and a daughter, Mrs. Theresa 
Houtchen of Aspermont, Texas. Funeral 
services were held at Newcastle Oct. 8. 


Alabama - Florida Crushers, 
Georgia Group Set Meet 


The sixth joint annual convention of 
the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation with the Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association will con- 
vene June 2-3 at Savannah, Ga. 

As was the case this year, the two 
associations will gather at the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island. 
J. E. Moses, secretary of the Georgia 
group, states that committees will be 
named to carry out the convention pro- 
gram at a later date. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Feed Dry Cows Adequately—It pays 
to give milk cows six to eight weeks rest 
before calving and to feed them properly. 
This helps them to recover from the 
heavy milk producing period, to produce 
a stronger calf and to store up reserves 
for the next lactation. 

North Carolina Dairy Specialist J. A. 
Arey says that dry cows need three to 10 
pounds of concentrates, depending on 
condition. Texas Extension Dairy Hus- 
bandman R. E. Burleson says: “A dairy 
cow that is well fed and cared for during 
the dry period will very often produce 25 
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percent more milk during her next lacta- 
tion.” 

A good concentrate mixture is: 40 
pounds of corn meal or sorghum grain 
chops, 10 pounds of wheat bran, 20 
pounds of ground oats, 20 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and one pound, each, of 
salt and calcium supplement. 


e Dry or Normal, Supplements Needed 
—Colorado Extension Specialist Ford C. 
Daugherty recently advised ranchmen in 
drouth areas to feed mineral and protein 
supplements to help maintain the milk 
flow needed to raise heavy calves. He 
said that at least one pound of cotton- 
seed cake, or meal, is needed, with a 
mixture of bone meal and salt self-fed. 
Last year, he called attention to the de- 
crease in protein in mature forage, and 
advised cattlemen to feed a protein sup- 
plement early. 

This emphasizes the fact that experi- 
ence has proved that cottonseed meal or 
cake is nearly always needed during the 
fall, and is essential in winter and dry 
periods. 


e Have Winter Supplements Ready — 
The Louisiana Extension Service advises 
cattlemen to have winter supplements 
ready to feed when needed, saying: “If 
cattle are allowed to'get thin and weak 
during winter, it will take most of the 
spring pasture season for them to gain 
back what they lost. In this case, we 
almost lose the best pasture season of 
the year.” 

Farm herds need a reserve supply of 
hay, cottonseed hulls or other roughage; 
and cottonseed meal or cake is needed 
whenever pasture, roughage or stalk 
fields lack protein. 


e Excellent Pastures May Need Supple- 
ment—Steers fattening on lush pastures 
need supplemental feed to fatten well, 
the California College of Agriculture 
points out. Very succulent pasture forage 
may contain as much as 84 percent wa- 
ter, making it impossible for the animal 
to consume enough feed to fatten. 

Cottonseed hulls are excellent to sup- 
plement such forage. They provide addi- 
tional dry matter and also help to pre- 
vent bloat or scours which are frequently 
caused by legume or “washy” pastures. 
e Protein on Pasture for Pigs — The 
“American Hampshire Herdsman” says: 
“Fresh pastures are saving hog pro- 
ducers as much as 25 percent of their 
grain in some sections. In spite of this, 
it is still essential that hog growers feed 
protein supplements to their growin 
hogs. One of the best ways is to self- 
feed them.” 


e October Sheep Management — The 
Louisiana Extension Service calls atten- 
tion to the importance of worming sheep 
before Nov. 1. Use phenothiazine drenc 
for individual treatment, and keep a mix- 
ture of nine parts salt and one part 
phenothiazine before the sheep at all 
times.—Educational Service, Nationai 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


Turner Retires from USDA 


Ray A. Turner, who has been engaged 
in 4-H Club work since 1915, retired 
from USDA on Sept. 30. Mr. Turner 
became the first county club agent of 
Hillsdale County, Mich., in March, 1915. 
In 1918 he was made Michigan State 4-H 
Club leader, and in 1924 he joined the 
Extension Service of USDA where he 
has served as field agent for the Central 
States to the present time. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


To industrial proces- 
sors the world over, 
the name ROTOR 
LIFT gives assurance 
of complete satisfac- 
tion in mechanical 
elevating. There are 
nine distinct types of 
ROTOR LIFTS... 
standard or close fit- 
ting clearances . . . 
four diameter sizes. 
In world-wide appli- 
cations, each has 
proved best for its 
particular job. 
Investigate the field 
thoroughly. Learn 
for yourself why 
ROTOR LIFT is the 
accepted leader by a 
wide margin. Then 
when you buy, you'll 
specify genuine 
SOUTHWESTERN 
ROTOR LIFTS. 
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Hard Work and State Funds 


Settle Farm Problems 

When a farmer hears the words 
“recommended variety,” he can be pretty 
sure a lot of hard work has been done 
by a lot of people and that the final 
verdict is not guesswork. 

W. E. Colwell, head of North Caro- 
lina State College’s Department of 
Agronomy, says that behind the final 
solution to a farm problem stretches the 
most extensive scientific research which 
available funds will support. 


In checking soybean varieties, Col- 
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The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
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early for next season because it is the 
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Great Varieties 


well says, College Experiment Station 
workers first examined some 9,000 
strains. Of these, more than 1,000 were 
tested in replicated experiments in 
various sections of the State. Roanoke 
and Ogden were found to excel all 
others in grain yields and accordingly 
were recommended. Colwell reports some 
40,000 miles of travel and 15,000 man- 
hours of work behind the final answer. 
To cite another case, he recalls that 
during the past five years more than 
14,000 plots of corn have been hand- 
planted, thinned, harvested and weighed. 
Some 66,000 stalks have been counted 
and tabulated as to stalk strength, 
disease and insect resistance and maturi- 
ty. Colwell points out that over the 
same period more than 4,500 plots of 
wheat and 7,000 of oats were tested. 


Tom Johnston Transfers 


Extension Offices 


To be nearer the large cotton mechan- 
ization area of the Mississippi Delta, the 
Extension Service offices of Tom J. 
Johnston have been transferred from 
[State College to Stoneville, Miss., at the 
request of the Delta Council Ginning Im- 
provement Committees. 

From his new offices at the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Mr. John- 
ston will call on ginners and farmers of 
the area, giving technical assistance at 
the gin or in the field when requested. 


An important duty the ginning special- 
ist will take over will be the editorship 
of “Delta Ginner,” a new bulletin pub- 
lished by Delta Council. The bulletin will 
print technical notes and advice to gin 
owners and operators. 


Albert McGlothlin, Former 
Texas Ginner, Dies Sept. 29 


Funeral services have been held for 
Albert Greene McGlothlin, 76 a distant 
descendant of Nathaniel Greene and 
long-time resident of Dallas County, 
Texas, who with his father, owned and 
operated the first cotton gin in the 
Grand Prairie area. 

Born in 1874 in Crawford County, 
Mo., the former ginner early settled in 
the Shady Grove community where he 
spent most of his life. He died Sept. 29. 

Mr. McGlothlin ginned his first bale 
when he was 16. Most of his lifetime 
also was devoted to farming. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, four sons and 17 grand- 
children. 


e Use of power along the more 
than 1,100,000 miles of REA-financed 
lines jumped 25 percent during fiscal 
year 1951, USDA reports. The 
borrowers now are distributing twice as 
much power as in 1948 and three times 
as much as in 1947. 


Name Texas Cotton Queen at State Fair Oct. 9 


MISS ARLENE BIGONY of Corsicana—beauteous and brunette—is the 1951 Texas 
Cotton Queen. Miss Bigony, 21, was crowned in ceremonies at the Texas State Fair 
in Dallas Oct. 9. Miss Jeannine Holland, the 1951 Maid of Cotton—also beauteous 
and not quite as brunette as Miss Bigony—placed the crown on the Queen’s dark 
tresses. Those taking part in the ceremonies are pictured above. They are, reading 
from left to right: Wm. C. Helmbrecht, Jr., representing the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion; Lewis P. Grinnan, representing the Dallas Cotton Exchange; Miss Holland; 
Jay C. Stilley, master of ceremonies and representing the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association; Miss Bigony, the Queen; E. F. Czichos, representing Swift & Company 
Oil Mills; Miss Pixie Guild, of the Texas ginners’ association and representing that 
organization; C. B. Spencer, representing the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion; and C. E. McDaniel, representing the National Cotton Council. 
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Big Three-Way Challenge 
Faces Nation’s Farmers 


The U.S. is very fortunate in this time 
of world crisis to possess a relatively 
efficient agriculture, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan pointed out recently. 
The challenge facing American farmers 
is the greatest in our history, he said. 
The nation is depending on the farmers 
to meet demands in three related but 
distinct fields: 

1. They must produce enough to sup- 
ply the nation’s growing military forces 
with food and the growing defense in- 
dustries with raw materials. 

2. They must produce enough to sup- 
ply with relatively good diets the 150 
million people who make up the nation’s 
civilian population, and enough more to 
carry at the same time a safe margin 
in strategic reserves. 

3. They must produce enough to back 
up the nation’s foreign policy by enabling 
us to continue to share our food to the 
fullest possible extent under sound ar- 
rangements with friendly countries in 
need of help. 

Secretary Brannan further emphasized 
the need of reserves, particularly of feed 
reserves. In this situation, he said, the 
price support program for corn serves 
a useful function. The program assures 
farmers that they can safely expand pro- 
duction to meet the nation’s needs with- 
out fear of prices falling below the sup- 
port level. 


Americans Are Working 


The total of 62.5 million U.S. civilians 
employed in July was an all-time record 
high, BAE-USDA reports. It tops a year 
ago by 1.3 million, two years ago by 2.8 
million. Recent gains are due to increased 
employment in nonagricultural industries. 
Numbers working on farms have been 
declining. 


e All in all, the five major ap- 
parel wool producing countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere account for about 
90 percent of all wool entering inter- 
national trade and 80 percent of the 
total world production. 
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WIDE INNER RING 
BALL BEARING UNITS 
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HANGER BOXES os 
COUNTERSHAFT BOX 


FOR simplicity of installation equaled by 
no other bearing. Three simple steps—and 
the job is done. 

FOR the advantages of balanced design. 
Large balls, deep raceways — providing 
greater capacity, added resistance to shock. 

FOR prolonged life. Fafnir’s larger balls 
mean fewer revolutions per shaft-revolution. 
Fafnir’s authoritative, sound, experienced 
technical assistance and service is yours on 
request. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 
clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash 
out. It increases your turn-ow 


4008 Commerce St. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
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72-D Hinckley 
Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Oil Mills Are Using 
Advertising Mats 


Cottonseed oil mills have pub- 
lished more than 300 local news- 
paper advertisements featuring cot- 
tonseed feed products this fall by 
making use of the advertising mats 
made available by the NCPA Edu- 


Pail ~~ 





Profitable operation of pneumatic conveyors 
requires Velocity to maintain the flow, Pressure 
to overcome resistance and Low power cost for 
economy. You get all three with simple, sturdy, 
powerful R-C Rotary Positive Blowers, that 
have been proved in performance for almost 
a century. Tell us your needs or write for 
Bulletin 21-B-37. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation 

510 Carolina Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


cational Service. 

Designed to aid local consump- 
tion of cottonseed meal, cake and 
hulls, the advertising mats supple- 
ment the advertising of the Na- 
tional Association which is appear- 
ing in current issues of leading 
farm and_ livestock publications 
throughout the territory served by 
cotton oil mills. 

“Many other mills, that have not 
yet started an advertising program, 
will find it good business to begin 
local newspaper advertising to help 
move the large volume of cotton- 
seed feed products coming from the 
1951 crop,” says A. L. Ward, Edu- 
cational Service director. 
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Ginning Test Data 
Reviewed by Group 


@ Effects of ginning practices 
on cotton fiber quality and mill 
performance scheduled for re- 
lease to public early in December. 


A report of tests of 450 bales of cot- 
ton in the Mississippi Delta and Cal- 
ifornia, to determine effects of various 
ginning practices on the quality of cot- 
ton fiber, is scheduled early in Decem- 
ber. 

This was announced Sept. 27 at the 
close of a two-day meeting in Memphis 
of the National Cotton Council’s In- 
dustrywide Committee on Cotton Qual- 
ity. Dr. C. R. Sayre, Delta & Pine Land 
Co., Seott, Miss., chairman of the 
group, said the committee reviewed an 
enormous amount of data compiled in 
the series of tests last fall and later 
at the spinning mills. He said this 
material would be released after further 
editing by a sub-committee. 

Purpose of the tests, which were con- 
ducted during the 1950-51 season, is to 
study, on a commercial scale, five con- 
ditions of ginning and their effects on 
mill performance and cotton products 
quality. 

A first 
the manner 


lot of cotton was ginned in 
and speed normally used 


by the gins cooperating in the tests, 
with the full range of machinery in 
the gin being used. A second lot was gin- 
ned with the same machinery but at as 
high a rate and with as tight a seed as 
possible. 

A third lot was ginned at the same 
rate and with the same density seed 
roll as the first, but as much overhead 
cleaning equipment as possible was by- 
passed, while all other equipment in 
the gin was used. 

In the fourth test, cotton was ginned 
at the same rate and with the same 
density seed rolls as in the first, but 
lint cleaners were by-passed. In the 
final experiment, the cotton was ginned 
with all equipment and at the same 
speed as the first, but drying equip- 
ment was operated at as high tempera- 
tures as possible. 

Secondary objectives are to study re- 
lationships between the above-described 
ginning conditions and: (1) grade and 
staple of cotton; (2) fiber qualities as 
determined by standard laboratory 
tests; (3) performance in small, sample 
spinning tests; and (4) nepcounts in 
raw cottton. 

The test cotton was harvested in 
three distinct lots—one in early season, 
a second in mid-season, and the third 
in late season. It was grown in Missis- 
sippi and California and ginned in the 
areas where it was produced. 

An increase in mechanical harvest- 
ing this season spurs the need for 
greater educational activity to improve 
harvesting and ginning practices, mem- 
bers of the cotton quality group 
pointed out in discussing the coopera- 


tive educational efforts of state, fed- 
eral and industry groups working on 
this problem. 

The agenda also included short dis-. 
cussions of: (1) tar spots in raw cot- 
ton; (2) split patches on bales destined 
for foreign shipment; (3) bagging; 
(4) bale ties; and (5) tests of Hopi- 
Acala cotton. 

Representatives of producer groups, 
cotton ginner associations, textile 
mills, the National Cotton Council, com- 
press and warehouse groups, cotton 
shippers, merchants, gin machinery 
manufacturers, and of state and fed- 
eral research and educational agencies, 
attended the sessions. 


Food Dealers Urge Repeal 
Of lowa Margarine Law 


Resolutions urging the next session of 
the Iowa Legislature to repeal the state’s 
present law prohibiting the sale of col- 
ored margarine and to abolish the state 
tax of five cents per pound now imposed 
on margarine sales were adopted by the 
Iowa Retail Food Dealers Association at 
its annual meeting in Des Moines in 
September. 

Adoption of the resolution followed a 
panel discussion at which grocers from 
the state’s border counties told how 
housewives are buying legally---colored 
margarine, and with it other food prod- 
ucts, in the neighboring states of Illi- 
nois, Nebraska and Missouri. 

Next regular session of the Iowa Leg- 
— is not scheduled to convene until 
1953. 
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Also sole po yt _of Alligator Stee! Belt Laci 


Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 
length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 
the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 
original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 
mailed on request. 
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THE MARKET is the cotton ginning and oil milling 
industries—users of vast quantities of industrial 
machinery, power units, processing equipment, 
materials handling and transmission machinery, 
solvents, insecticides, seeds, bags and bagging, and 
countless other products and services. 


THE READERS are cotton gin and oil mill 
owners, managers, ana plant superintendents in 
this $750,000,000 industry. 


THE COVERAGE is afforded by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, serving cotton gins 

and oil mills from California to the Carolinas, 

and the entire midwestern soybean helt. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e November 8-9—Fifth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, Chick- 
asha, Okla. For information, write Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn., sponsor of the confer- 
ence. 


e November 29-30—Eighth Annual Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference, Clemson, 8S. C 
Sponsored by Delta Council, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


e December 4-5 — Fifth Annual Insect 
Control Conference, Memphis, Tenn. For 
information, write Claude L. Welch, Na- 
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tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 


e March 3-4, 1952—Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bidg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e March 17-18-19 (tentative) — Annual 
conventions of ¢Arkansas - Missouri Gin- 
ners Association and Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, to be held in con- 
nection with Midsouth Gin Exhibit, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., executive vice - president, 
Arkansas - Missouri association; W. T. 
Pigott, Box 226, Milan, secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee association. 


e March 24-25, 1952— Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., secretary. 


2 March 30, 1952—National Cotton Gin- 
ers’ Association annual meeting. Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e March 31, April 1-2, 1952 — Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. 
Stilley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, 
Texas, executive vice-president. For ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, Presi- 
dent Gin Machinery & Supply Assn., Inc., 
P. O. Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


e May 12-13, 1952— Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21, 1952—National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s annual con- 
vention. Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. S. M. Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., seeretary-treasurer. 


e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5, 1952—Tri-States Cottonseed 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, 
Biloxi, Miss. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 8-9-10-11, 1952—North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers Association - South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint annual convention. The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 
Palmetto Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 
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Moisture Allowance Upped 
For Excess Oil Peanuts 


Because of unfavorable weather in the 
Southeastern area and an abnormal 
amount of high moisture peanuts, USDA 
liberalized moisture requirements in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation contracts with 
peanut shellers under the 1951-crop price 
support program. The action was taken 
to enable farmers to market high mois- 
ture excess oil peanuts without the pay- 
ment of a marketing quota penalty. Ex- 
cess oil peanuts are peanuts produced on 
acreage in excess of the farm acreage 
allotments but within the 1947 harvested 
acreage for the farm. Public Law 471, 
81st Congress, Second Session, provides 
that such excess oil peanuts may be 
sold without payment of marketing quota 
penalty at the prevailing CCC oil peanut 
price if delivered to a designated agency. 
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Eagle Brand 
Sugar Bag Cloth 


This bagging, made of Cuban 
raw sugar bags thoroughly 
washed and dried, gives you a 
better looking and better pro- 
tected bale. 


Cotten Gage 


The 144 yard of material in a 
Cotton Bag is worth more to 
your customer for sewing and 
other home uses, than the orig- 
inal cost of the bag. And, Cotton 
Bags now cost you less than 
burlap! 


*FULTON PROCESSED USED 
BAGS (100% usable) 


EAGLE SAIL CLOSING TWINE 
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your orders now to your 
nearest Fulton factory. 


*Supply limited 
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October 1 Cotton Report 


A U.S. crop of 16,931,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight is indicated by conditions on Oct. 1, 
USDA reports. This forecast is 360,000 bales less than indicated on Sept. 1, and compares with 10,012,000 


bales produced in 1950 and with the 10-year average of 12,030,000 bales for the period 


1940-49. Reduc- 


tions of 200,000 bales in Mississippi, 50,000 each in Alabama and Louisiana, 45,000 in Oklahoma, 40,000 
in Arkansas, and 10,000 in Tennessee greatly overbalanced increases of 10,000 bales for Missouri and 
25,000 for North Carolina. Other states remained unchanged. 

e Bureau of the Census reports 5,468,000 bales ginned from the 1951 crop prior to Oct. 1 com- 


Th 
pared with 2,772,000 bales to that date last year. 





Oct. 1 
Condition 
Harvest Aver- 
1951 age 
(Prelim.) 1940- 1950 
1949 
State 
Thous. 
Acres 

Missouri 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

‘exas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other States * 
United States 
Amer.-Egypt. * 
Texas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 


Nevada. * Included in state and U.S. totals. 


Farmers Asked to Increase 
Production for Defense 


“All-Out Farm Production” will again 
be agriculture’s theme in 1952, and the 
nation’s farmers are being urged to 
achieve greater production for defense 
preparedness. 

There is a greater need for food and 
fiber output now than ever before. More 
food is required for soldiers, sailors, 
marines and men of the air force than 
for the same number of civilians. 

Another reason more food, as well as 
clothing, is needed is the increase of 20 
million in population since 1940. Civilians 
are eating 13 percent more than they 
did pre-war, another indication of their 
greater purchasing power. 

The volume of agricultural exports 
has gone up about 50 percent since the 
war and demand is even greater than 
can be supplied. For these reasons and 
the fact the nation has practically no 
agricultural surpluses, the farmer must 
increase production. 


Agricultural Research 
Problems Studied 


Chairmen of various advisory commit- 
tees established since 1947 under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act met in Wash- 
ington Sept. 17 and 18 with Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan, Research Ad- 
ministrator P. V. Cardon, and other offi- 
cials of USDA to discuss research prob- 
lems of agriculture in the light of exist- 
ing emergency conditions and to make 
recommendations fer solution of these 
problems. 

In his comments to the chairmen group, 
Secrtary Brannan stated, “There never 
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Production (Ginning) ' 





Lint Yield Per 
Harvested Acre 


Aver- 


age 
1951 1940- 1950 
1949 


Thous. Thous. 


10,012 
64.2 
18.9 
8.2 
36.9 
0.2 





has been a time when the need for re- 
search on production and marketing of 
food and fiber was more important than 
now.” During the two-day session the 
chairmen group discussed research and 
marketing problems under these four 
broad headings: (1) The status of agri- 
cultural research; (2) operation of advi- 
sory committees; (3) appraisal of re- 
seareh proposals; and (4) policy recom- 
mendations. 





A Boy Did it 


A. C. Fuller of Weslaco, a young 
Future Farmer, grew 1,791 pounds 
of cotton to the acre in a contest 
this year. That’s three and a half 
bales. It is nearly ten times as 
much as the average yield for Tex- 
as as a whole this season, now cal- 
culated at only 187 pounds, or 
around a third of a bale to the acre. 

Texas agriculture, for the imme- 
diate, needs two improvements des- 
perately —new blood and higher 
yields. Such organizations as Fu- 
ture Farmers and 4-H Clubs work 
toward both. How to keep young 
men like Fuller interested in farm- 
ing is a major task. Such yields as 
three and a half bales to the acre 
—which is good income—will keep 
them interested.—Editorial in Dal- 
las (Texas) Morning News, Oct. 5, 
1951. 











16 Percent of Rural Areas 


Are Not Electrified 


More than 850,000 American farms did 
not have electric service on June 30, ac- 
cording to the annual estimate released 
by USDA. The estimate, compiled by 
REA shows that 84 percent of farms in 
this country were electrified—4,522,637 
connected to power lines out of a total 
of 5,380,909 farms shown in preliminary 
1950 Census reports. Michigan has the 
highest percentage of electrified farms, 
with 97.6 percent. It is followed by Iowa 
with 95.8 percent. At the other end of 
the list are New Mexico, with 60.5 per- 
cent, and Nevada, with 61.3 percent. 
Texas has the largest number of elec- 
trified farms, 265,195; and second largest 
number without service, 66,299. Texas 
figures are tentative, however. Missis- 
sippi has the largest number of unelec- 
trified farms, 94,046. Present estimates 
indicate a substantial increase since the 
Census was taken on April 1, 1950. 
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FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 


Announce the opening of their Dallas office, at 401 Reilly 
Building, telephone Riverside 3542, Chas. G. Trippe in charge 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 
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WHY SKF 
IS PREFERRED 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 
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Pioneers of the Deep Greove Ball 
Bearing, the Self-Aligning Bal! 
Bearing, and the Spherical Rel- xen Gor Nese 
| ales 
ler Bearing. When Yan ess 
SCS IinDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILA. 32. PA. 


“SUPER DRAULIC” 
mrecaire HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 


For better and more economical operation of 
| your cotton gin presses. Rotary type pump 
See | provides smooth, fast performance. Push but- 
ecient ton or simple lever control valve saves opera- 
tor time Belivered and installed by compe- 
tent service men. Write 
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NIL O) 
CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin Lag 4 = Large — 
ity. low operating and 
low price. Drives direct from desis 4 aba or line shaft. 





For full data ask your dealer or address the 
o™. 
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ALAMO _IRON:WORKS 


San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA 
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Farm Scrap Drive Expected 
To Yield Big Harvest 


More than five million farmers and 
ranchers in the U.S. soon will be search- 
ing fields and barns to flush out dor- 
mant iron and steel scrap for the na- 
tion’s steel mills and foundries. 

The National Production Authority, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, says a 
special “scrap harvest” will be under- 
taken by the country’s farmers and 
ranchers as soon as the regular crop 
harvest is completed. The period between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 is, in most parts of 
the country, the end of the crop harvest 
and just before the first snow falls. 

NPA said that with the defense pro- 
duction rate approaching one billion dol- 
lars a week in value, more and more 
scrap is needed to keep the mills going. 
The present record-breaking steel pro- 
duction program is being expanded to 
an annual rate of 118,000,000 tons by 
1953 to meet the growing military and 
essential civilian requirements, NPA said. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
has emphasized the extreme urgency in 
finding enough heavy industrial scrap to 
assure greater steel production in the 
first and second quarters of 1952. He has 
called for an added million tons in the 
first quarter and two million tons more 
in the second quarter than had been ear- 
lier estimated as the need. Urging a re- 
cent emergency scrap conference to “get 
the scrap,” Mr. Wilson said, “Root it 
out, dig it up. It is there.” 

NPA explains that the nation’s farm- 
ers and ranchers would be contacted by 
more than 3,000 scrap mobilization com- 
mittees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the county level. Sub-committees 
are being formed to reach individual 
farmers and ranchers personally with the 
scrap appeal. 

Wanted particularly for scrap are such 
heavy items as worn-out or abandoned 
tractors, rusted and obsolete machinery 
such as plows and cultivators. Also need- 
ed are haying, threshing and horse-drawn 
equipment, old mill and water towers, 
and such materials as broken tools, dis- 
carded anvils and sweeps, NPA said. 

Since there are not enough scrap deal- 
ers in business to colect from all the 
farms and ranches in the U.S., NPA is 
urging farmers and ranchers to take 
their scrap to the nearest scrap dealers 
or to consult their local farm equipment 
dealer for information on proper disposi- 
tion of the metal. 


Soybean Receipts Show 
Seasonal Decline 


Inspected receipts of soybeans dropped 
in Aug. 1951 as country stocks dwindled 
but were somewhat above August last 
year, reports to the Department of Ag- 
riculture indicate. Inspections totaled 
1,895 cars in August compared with 2,608 
in July, 1,339 in Aug. 1950 and 4,213 cars 
in Aug. 1949. Inspected receipts for Octo- 
ber through August this season amounted 
to 119,895 cars compared with 95,883 
cars for the same months last season. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed 
in August was somewhat lower than the 
previous months, 75 percent grading No. 
2 or better compared with 82 percent in 
July and 73 percent in Aug. 1950. 

Inspections of soybeans in August in- 
cluded the equivalent of 116 cars in- 
spected as cargo lots and truck receipts 
equal to about 22 cars. 
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Per-Capita Margarine 
Consumption Is Up 


Margarine consumption this year may 
be over 6.5 pounds per person, while 
the consumption of butter may drop 
below the previous record low of 10 
pounds im 1948, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports. 

Last year 6.1 pounds of margarine 
were consumed per person. The pre-war 
average for buter was 16.6 per person, 
according to the Bureau. 

In taking a look at the probable fu- 
ture for margarine, the Bureau says 
consumption of this product will be 
strengthened by repeal of prohibitions 
against the manufacture of colored mar- 
garine in eight states with a total pop- 
ulation of some 30,000,000 people. 

Domestic vegetable oils in 1950, the 
Bureau continues, accounted for 98 per- 
cent of the total fats and oils used in 
the manufacture of margarine, or the 
same as a year ago but 29 percentage 
points above the 1937-41 average. 

The Bureau reveals that cottonseed 
oil was the most important oil used in 
the manufacture of margarine in 1950, 
but that the spread between it and soy- 
bean oil has narrowed considerably. 

During 1950 cottonseed furnished 56 
percent of the oil going into margarine 
whereas soybean oil accounted for 40 
percent and the Bureau adds that in 
1949 the corresponding figures were 62 
and 37 percent respectively. 


U.S. Grain Exports Up 
Over Last Year 


U.S. exports of grain and grain 
products during July-August were es- 
timated by the USDA at 2,728,000 long 
tons or 105,415,000 equivalent bushels. 
In the same months last year the exports 
totaled 1,669,000 long tons or 65,137,- 
000 equivalent bushels. 

The July-August 1951 total included 
1,975,000 long tons or 74,012,000 equiva- 
lent bushels of wheat, flour, and maca- 
roni, and 753,000 tons or 31,403,000 
bushels of coarse grains. Comparable 
figures for July-August 1950 are 890,- 
000 tons or 33,146,000 equivalent bushels 
of wheat, f.our, and macaroni, and 779, 
000 tons or 31,991,000 bushels of coarse 
grains, 


Foreign Scientists Study 
At North Carolina State 


Forty foreign scientists studied agri- 
cultural research, education and exten- 
sion methods at North Carolina State 
College this past summer, thus backing 
up the gentle boast of College officials 
that their institution has become one 
of the leading world centers for this 
kind of study. 

The foreign visitors have studied in 
every department of the School of Agri- 
culture for periods ranging from a few 
days to three months. An additional 100 
are expected by next summer. 

According to Chancellor J. W. Harrel- 
son, the College is one of four land 
grant institutions in the nation which 
recently signed agreements for collabo- 
ration in Point Four agricultural proj- 
ects in Latin American countries. 

The College has contracted with 
USDA to furnish biometric surveys in 
areas to be decided upon as the need 
arises, the Chancellor concluded. 
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STILL ‘THE Only 
MOISTURE TESTER 


That: 

+ Gives direct mois- 
ture percentage 
readings on a dial, 
instantly. 


Requires no sep- 
arate temperature 
tests; a built-in 
thermometer auto- 
matically indicates 
temperature. 


Operates electrically, yet requires no 
electrical outlets or batteries. 


Te UNIVERSA 


For cottonseed, cottonseed meal, soybeans, 
soybean meal, grain, feed, seed is consist- 
ently accurate. Fully portable. Makes com- 
plete test in less than a minute. Fully 


Moisture 
Tester 


GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


Liberal free trial. Write for details. 


BURROWS— 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-F Sherman Ave. Evanston, III. 





TRY IT—FREE 


The New y 
1 h.p. 2-Speed cont a 


ai 
ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 














CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES 


TO SERVE 
YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, Il. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 











To Do A Good Job 
GINNING & MILLING 


The COTTON Crop 


You Need the Proper Tools... 


We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of our 


experience. 


Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 
Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 


HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening . . . 
. . . More popular every day ; Emulsorized for quick-method 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and man Re Ae cakes . . . makes digestible, 
biscuits! oo———— good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 
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e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Self-Filling . Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 














SRA» 


AG. 


Inse ‘ 
Furgicides . 


One of the Most Complete Lines of 
Agricultural Chemicals in the Nation 


HAYES-SAMMONS COMPANY 


MISSION, TEXAS 
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Delta Station Reports on 
Soybeans in Mississippi 


The Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that soybeans planted in 
Mississippi during May have surpassed 
earlier plantings in seed yield and seed 
quality, and have shown a definite ad- 
vantage in rate of growth. The prac- 
tical advantage of rapid early growth 
is in weed control. Under most condi- 
tions, the Station finds, soybean plant- 
ing should be delayed until after cot- 
ton is planted. Excellent yields have 
been obtained from plantings made as 
late as June 20. 

Planting adapted varieties during 
May in rows closer than the conven- 
tional 36- to 40-inch rows has not re- 
sulted in increased seed yields. In 
fact, the Station reports, seed yields have 
been reduced by planting in 24- to 28- 
inch rows, 

Excellent yields can be _ expected 
from soybeans grown on Sharkey Clay 
soils. The strain D623-9, which matures 
about Sept. 20, has given a two-year 
mean yield of 49 bushels per acre on a 
Sharkey Clay soil as compared to 38 
bushels per acre on a _ Bosket Fine 
Sandy loam. The Ogden variety, which 
matures about Oct. 10, has given quite 
comparable seed yields on the two soil 
types. 

Defoliants, the Station says, cannot 
be utilized profitably on soybeans. The 
yield of Ogden soybeans defoliated 
three weeks preceding normal maturity 
was reduced by 30 percent. Plants were 
ready for combining three days earlier 
than those reaching normal maturity. 
On plots defoliated two weeks previous 
to maturity, maturity was not hastened 
but yields were reduced 17 percent. 

Soybean varieties giving best re- 
sults are S-100, Ogden, and Roanoke, 
which will be ready for combining by 
Sept. 20, Oct. 10, and Oct. 25, re- 
spectively, if planted before May 25. 
The S-100 variety does not give as good 
ground cover as Ogden and, there- 
fore, should be grown on rather clean 
land, the Station advises. Yields of 
S-100 have averaged 80 to 85 percent 
of those for Ogden. The Roanoke va- 
riety gives seed yields comparable to 
Ogden, but surpassed Ogden in seed- 
holding and oil content. 

A breeding program is in progress 
at Delta Branch Experiment Station to 
develop superior varieties for Delta con- 
ditions. Strains of S-100 maturity have 
surpassed S-100 in seed yield, seed quali- 
ty, and oil content. They have also sur- 
passed Ogden in ground cover dur- 
ing the growing season and in dry- 
ness of stems at maturity. 


Prices Received by Farmers 


Average prices received by farmers in 
mid-August were down for the sixth con- 
secutive month since reaching a peak in 
February, BAE-USDA reports. Prices- 
received index in August was about 
seven percent below the February 1951 
high. Average prices received for all 
crops combined in August were 3.2 per- 
cent below the previous month, cotton 
showing the largest decline. Livestock 
and livestock products, except wool, reg- 
istered seasonal gains. Compared with a 
year ago, average prices received by 
farmers at mid-August were up 9.4 per- 
cent. 
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the new MITCHELL 





Now...a machine even better than the 
famous MITCHELL SUPER UNIT. Our most 
efficient feeder-extractor-cleaner, the new 
SUPER CHIFF has two triple-saw extracting 
mechanisms... one before and one after 

a three-cylinder cleaner section. 


This arrangment carries out our principle 
of alternate extracting and cleaning... 
essential, in our opinion, for best results. 
The SUPER CHIEF stands only 1514’ 
higher than the SUPER UNIT and moves 
the distributor no further back. 


The SUPER CHIEF is sturdily built. 
Standard MITCHELL construction 
throughout . . . easy access to work- 
ing parts, patented diamond-mesh 
expanded metal screen, self-thread 
ing airplan 


Get the facts: Write today for illustrated brochure. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COM 


Dallas *' 


Manufacturers of Fine Machinery 
for More Than pine Street 


Forty-five Years 3800 Comm 








DOUBLE TYPE | 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 
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Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 
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IT CLEANS AS IT DRIES 


This is an Air-Wash Cleaner as 
well as a Drier. It will not rope 
or twist the cotton. 


The revolving conveyor type Reel 
in combination with the blast of 
hot air, permits heat to penetrate 
every lock of cotton as it is car- 
ried through the Drier. 
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